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A surprise to the man who thinks socks are just socks. 
That’s the ‘‘Crew-Sader'""" by Interwoven. Your feet float in 
the cushioned softness of hi-bulk Orion* acrylic and nylon. 
And the “Crew Sader” really stays up — even countless 


washings won't change its shape or expensive feel. Perfect 
for town or country. The “Crew-Sader” stretch sock (one 
size fits all) — another reason why more and more men 
are buying more Interwoven socks every day. $1,50 pair. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN SOCKS 
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TAYLOR 

(X- WINE 


\'incy;irJ-rii:h. ruby-rcci Taylor New >'ork Suite 
lUirgiituly adJs gl.iinour and glory to the moment . . . 
«/ff/ to the menu, whether you're supping out 
under the sycamores ... or hy soli candlelight, For 
I'amilv meals, entertaining, or when you dine out. 
choose Irom Taylor’s l.imoiis array of wines. Ask 
\oor wine mcrcharif l<>i help/td Taylor booklets. 


AN/J YOlNJj 
W\ E IT! 



Sunstate steps you into the (ashiun extitement of the new ski look with SKI-V- 
S r^'UKD wear-cvery where slacks. Ski-slim silhouette tomes from narrow hipline with ta[)erctl legs, 
expantlahle. bellless waistband, tut-in from pockets, hip pockets coiucalecl at waistband. .Ski-smart 
neatness stays, thanks to the wrinkle-defiant wash 'n wear I'ycron pulyrster and cotton gabardine. 
Fabrit pcrlormaiue teriifietl by United States 'lesting Company. In winter beige, evergreen, black. 
27-3<). .\lso with regular belt-loop waistband in 28-^2. .About $8.95. At fine stores everywhere. For 
store nearest you. write Sunstate Slacks, Inc.. Empire State Bhig-. New York 1. N. V. 

BEAUNIT FIBERS, Division ol Beaunll Corporation, 261 FillhAve.,N.Y.io, N,Y.ir)r<rfinaiKtr(ti>tir(«iiM(intrtiera«iunit'icairnt»riiMr. 
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Next week 

DON DRYSDALE. once called 
‘'(he meanest man in baseball," 
has settled down and, incidcn- 
lally, put himscir within range 
of 30 wins for Ihe Los Angeles 
Dodgers. Huston Horn repons. 

BACH-TO-CAMPUS LOOK 
for college men takes its in* 
spiration from the functional 
duffle coats and pea Jackets 
and the spit and polish of the 
Army. Navy and the Marines. 

HAWAtrS OUTER ISLANDS 
are the selling for a pig hunt, 
a goat watch, some perplexed 
antelopes, pipipi eating and 
other random discoveries and 
reflections. By Gilbert Rogin. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PHOKIUITBU 
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E'COthtnp’s "go" wiih ihc 
/IPOP fuggcJ jnd jjunt> 
with the sun* liH'k of ‘ 

/ipiXTcd pOfv'MT ‘.ijling mjkcs it 
ca>iy on-and-olT. Rc>undod. vidc-\cntcd 
tail add' Ifci'doni to comfort. Comes in 
ca'ualwcipht corduroy and other hand- 
some fabrics. Sires 6 to 20. If Carnegie 
ZIPOP IS not available at your favorite 
store ask them to write to 


PREFER 


MAXON SHIRT C0RR„ GREENVUIE, S.C 


■ ATHA-SPRAY 

' ATHLETE’S 
FOOT! 


SPRAYS AWAY 
INFECTION! 

SPRAYS ON 
PROTECTION! 

REUEVES 

INSTANTLY! 


Atha-Spray stops itching and 
burning, reduces healing time, 
and guards against recurrence 
or communication of infection. 
It is gentle, safe, quick-drying, 
easy to use and stainless-.the 
modern way to fast and lasting 
relief. To prevent Athlete's Foot 
from getting a foothold in your 
family, use Atha-Spray at home 
or away! At your drugstore, *1.89 
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-and how it got into our slogan 


As far as wc know, “The Beer that made 
Milwaukee Famous” is tlie only well- 
known slogan that features the adver- 
tiser’s home town. 

It’s been appearing in Schlitz adver- 
rising since shortly after Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow kicked over the lantern and started 
the (Chicago fire. 

As a matter of fact, that’s really how 
the slogan began. 

.After the great fire (Chicago was desper- 
ately short of water. Whether moved by 
charity or enterprise, the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, at that time a 
small but rising city, sent a ship loaded 
with beer to its parched southern neigh- 
bor. 

The thirsty citizens of Chicago fell upon 
the Schlitz with understandable pleasure. 
The fire cooled and the water supply was 
restored, but as (Uiicago began to rebuild, 
people remembered that wonderful l)eer 
from Milwaukee, talked about it. and 
wondered where they could get more. 

Schlitz had literally made Milwaukee 
beer famous far outside the city limits of 


Milwaukee. This made it but a small step 
to “The Beer that made Milwaukee 
Famous” and people who were unabash- 
edly proud of their beer did not hesitate 
to claim it. The slogan has been a familiar 
part of Schlitz advertising ever since. 

Today, when we look at our home town 
with its 741, .^24 (1.194.290 if you include 
the entire metropolitan area) wonderful, 
warmhearted people, its many important 
factories, its deep water harbor, its music, 
its art, and its world-renowned restau- 
rants, we wonder if the slogan isn’t fak- 
ing in a little too much territory. 

We don’t like to brag, and we know that 
if Milwaukee is famous, it took a great 
deal more than Schlitz to make it so. 
But then we taste the beer and decide to 
keep the slogan a little while longer. 

P. S. Schlitz has gron’tj with the country 
and today is brewed in Brooklyn, l/ts 
Angeles, Kansas City and Tampa as well 
as in Milwaukee. But, wherever ii’e breu’ 
it, it comes out exactly the same g<H)d 
beer that ive brew for you in our own 
home 



O Jot- Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wi»., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Lot Angelei, Col., Kontot City, Mo.. Tompo, Flo. 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 



Bart Starr puts grease on his face... 

Blackened grease under each eye cuts down glare, helps Green Bay's top-notch quarterback find 
his man with a sizzling pass. But when Bart Starr looks for a hair tonic— no greasy kid-stuff for 
him. He goes for Vitalis' with V-7,c, the remarkable new greaseless grooming discovery. Vitalis does 



but never on his hair! (Vitalis keeps his hair neat all day without grease) 

Jt 

everything you want a hair tonic to do. It fights embarrassing dandruff, prevents dryness, 
and best of all, keeps your hair neat all day without grease . Try the Vitalis “60-Second 
Workout.” Your scalp will feel great, your hair will look great. Get Vitalis with V-7 today! 


SCORECARD 


FARE NEW YORK 

The U.S. Travel Service has been labor- 
ing lactfuily for months to induce foreign 
tourists to visit the United Slates. It has 
prevailed uptm Customs and immigra- 
tion to make entry into the country 
easier and more pleasant. It has en- 
couraged lower fares. It has persuaded 
cities and resorts to offer special attrac- 
tions for the foreign tourists. 

Last week, largely as a result of U.S. 
Travel Service efforts, the British liner 
Ombarru cased into New York harbor 
bearing 1 ,680 Englishmen, most of them 
economy-minded citizens from the solid 
middle class. The passengers used the 
ship as a hotel for the three days they 
were in New York. Everything was fine, 
even splendid, except that the U.S. Trav- 
el Service forgot to reckon with those 
lovable ambassadors of good vvitl, the 
New York taxi drivers. New York cabs 
are metered, and the fare on the meter 
is the fare for the trip, whether there is 
one passenger or five, But w hen five Eng- 
lishmen shared the same taxi some of 
those jolly old cabbies, who may not be 
birdwatchers but who know pigeons 
when they sec them, charged each pas- 
senger the full fare shown on the me- 
ter. Well, the tourists came to see New 
York and, brother, that's New York. 

ONCE AGAIN FOR TV 

Television has been demanding, and get- 
ting. more and more control over the 
sports it turns its cameras on. so per- 
haps what happened two weeks ago was 
inevitable a TV director overruled the 
referee of a league event, The place was 
Baltimore; the sport, box lacrosse, a hy- 
brid game that crosses hockey’s walls 
and basketball's maneuvers with field la- 
crosse. In a televised contest on the TV 
station's own field, a team from Wash- 
ington D.C. played to a tic with Mount 
Washington, the national club champi- 
ons of field lacrosse. This called for a 
sudden-death overtime- but first, a 
word from our sponsor. The unthinking 
referees somehow missed their cues and 
pul the ball into play— and Mount 
Washington threw in the w inning goal — 


before the commercial was completed. 

The Mount phyers congratulated 
each other and headed for their cars, 
followed by suddenly live canveras and 
anguished TV officials, who demanded 
a replay for the TV fans. The station 
pointed out it had formed the box la- 
crosse league, with TV in mind. The 
Mounts protested: after all, they said, 
they had been taught this quaint old 
rule about the referees' being in charge 
on the field. But they played another 
overtime, and won a second time. "1 
wonder about this,” said Mount Wash- 
ington's Frank Riggs, a former football 
captain at the University of North Caro- 
lina. "Wc won again, sure, but it's not 
much of a game when you base to win 
it more than once.” 

Could this happen in a major spt>rl? 
Well, at the All-Star football game last 
Friday the public address announcer 
said: "Hadl will punt for the .All-Stars, 
immediately after the commercial.” 

CINDERS INTO OOLO 

Track and field fans have been jarred the 
past year or so by the consequences of 
football's long and moneyed reach. 

Glenn Davis. Olympic 400-mclcr hur- 
dles champion and one of the most ex- 
citing competitors ever to appear on a 
track, signed with the Detroit Lions. Ray 
Norton, another Olympian and our na- 
tional sprint champion two years ago. is 
pla>ing with the San Francisco 49cr5. 
Frank Budd, holder of the world's rec- 
ord in the IO()-yard dash and the latest 
"world's fastest human.” has become a 
Philadelphia Eagle. Now Jerry Tarr, the 
best high hurdler in (he world and a win- 
terbook favorite for the 1964 Olympics, 
has joined the Denver Broncos. 

Tarr's signing brought sharp criticism 
from his college coach. Bill Bowerman 
of the University of Oregon- criticism 
that was directed at neither Tarr nor the 
Denver Broncos but at the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. Bowerman said the AAU 
did not give its aniaicur athletes suffi- 
cient expense money to keep them ama- 
teur; that Tarr had to sign a professional 
contract out of sheer financial ncccssit>. 


If the AAU would raise its expense ante 
from a paltry $2 a day. he said, wc would 
have runners like Tarr available for the 
1964 OKmpics. The AAU replied that if 
it paid amateur athletes the S20 a day 
above basic expenses that Bowerman in- 
dicated it should, it would be profes- 
sionalizing the athletes and making them 
ineligible for the Olympics anyway. 

It is an old problem, made sharper by 
the current feud between college track 
couches like Bowerman and the AAU.’ 
Actually, that feud is purely a tight for 
jurisdictional control and has little to 
do with the money question. Track and 
field is a semiprofessional sport; there's 
not enough money in it to support a pro- 
fessional caste; there's too much money 
in it to expect top amateurs to compete 
year after year solely for the love of the 
sport. After the feud is over that prob- 
lem will remain. 

FREUD FAN 

Solid books on the sporting life arc hard 
tocome by. most books by sportswriters 
being slapdash affairs with a minimum 
of depth. Now comes a cultural anthro- 
pologist from Stanford — and a woman 
at that with a fine work on gambling. 
Heath / Win Tails Tou Lose (The Mac- 
millan Company, S4.50). Some of what 
Author Charlotte Olmsted writes is far 
out — she is a fan of Freud— but much 



of it is fascinating. She examines, fer 
example, the deck of cards ("The face 
cards represent the old F'uropean family 
system of father, mother and eldest son 
or heir; our pack is very good at playing 
out family role conflicts and is often so 
used"): bridge ("a game that appeals 
to highly conNcntionul people who wish 
to enhance or increase their social sta- 
tus”); poker ("The poker player is not 
quite as secure in his scif-csiccm as the 
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bridge player”); and horse racing ("ap- 
peals to the social isolate”). 

The most valuable chapters deal with 
the problem of the compulsive giimbler 
(like the alcoholic, he best responds to 
informal group therapy, c.f!.. Gamblers 
Anonymous) and gambling as a so-called 
.social evil, Gambling. Mi,ss Olmsted 
contends, is an outlet for psychological 
and social stress. To stop it without ei- 
ther solving the cause of stress or provid- 
ing an alternative "will solve absolutely 
nothing." 

She's right, of course, but 3 to 1 she 
wouldn't get anywhere with the McClel- 
lan Committee. 

ZING 

The Dallas Texans of the American 
1-oothall League struggle harder than 
most AI L teams, all of whom struggle 
pretty hard, because the Texans have 
to light the Dallas Cowboys of the Na- 
tional I ootball [.cague for home pa- 
tronage. l or this reason the Texans not 
only have an advertising agency, they 
have an advertising campaign com- 
plete w iih theme. The theme is zing. 

Zing. 

Z-i-n-g. 

Well, never mind. .Anyway, the ad 
agency sent out a /ingy mailer recently, 
designed to sell lots of tickets to this 
year’s home games. The mailer includ- 
ed a schedule. But it was last year's 
schedule. 

Bonk. 

RACING LOSES CARTV BURKE 

V\'hcn they Icgali/ed horse belling in 
California in l9.3.Llheskepiicism among 
most local citizens was as thick as an 
Iguana's hide. Thoroughbreds had once 
been a big industry in California, but 
the gamblers had contaminated racing 
there. The horsemen who revived it m 
1933 were determined to keep it as un- 
suspcct as Caesar'-s wife. Hence, the man 
they backed to head the slate racing 
board was Carlcton L. Burke. His im- 
mense integrity was what Western racing 
needed to regain public confidence. 

Carty Burke was to horses in Califor- 
nia about what Winston Churchill was 
to politics in Britain. He grew up with 
horses at The Thaeher School, then at 
an experimental prep school in the Ojai 
Valley where every boy had to care for 
his own horse. He used to tell of riding 
the 60 miles home to Los Angeles at va- 
cation time— across the sand-swept des- 
ert of the San Fernando Valley, now a 
mountain-io-mountain carpet of homes 

amlimtfj 


"PALMER? MY NAME’S FAULKNER ” 



WENDELL FAULKNER 


Wendell I aiilkner of Pecos. I cxas 
looks like Arnold Palmer of Lalrobe, 
Pa. This is proving to be a great incon- 
venience to Faulkner. Recently, for ex- 
ample, he was in P ort Worth while the 
Colonial National Invitation was being 
played. A friend of his at the club asked 
him to come out aiul say hello to Palmer. 

"Sure." said Faulkner. "I'd like to 
meet him " 

So he walked out of the Loring Hotel, 
got in a cab and said. "Colonial Coun- 
iry Club, please." 

"^'es, sir. Mr. Palmer." the driver 
said. 

"Fni not Mr P.ilmcr." Faulkner said, 
"rm Wendell ) aiilkner from Pecos, 
Texas." 

The driver turned and looked at hiin. 

"What are you. traveling incognito?" 

Faulkner didn't argue. As the cab 
neared the club the Irathc became thick- 
er and thicker, until Faulkner finally de- 
cided the trip wasn't worth the cfforl. 

"Driver." he said, "let's go hack to 
the hotel- ll's just loo hot today." 

"H'/utt?" the driver demanded. 

"Let'sgo back lothehotel." f-aulkner 
said, just a hit testily. 

"This is ridiculous." the driver said. 
"There's 15.0(K) people out here to see 
you play, and you're going to disappoint 
them just because it’s a little hot?" 

"Back to the hotel." said Faulkner, 
and that's where they went. 

Faulkner's troubles started a few years 
ago, he says, "just after Palmer had been 
on a Sunday TV golf show I got olT a 
plane in Dallas, and two teen-agers asked 
for my autograph- ‘You don't want nn 
autograph.' I told them. 'Aren't you 
Arnold Palmer?' they said. I laughed 
and told them I wasn’t. They apologized 





ARNOLD PALMER 

and that was all there was to il. That 
time. But a few weeks later I was in 
Dallasagain. when Palmer was there for 
an exhibition. I went into a barber shop. 
There were a lot of people wailing- But 
as soon as a chair was vacant, the own- 
er came over and ushered me to it. I 
ihi'uglu the other customers were wail- 
ing for iheir favorite barbers, so I went 
ahead and sal down. A few minutes 
later I heard the owner whispering to 
another barber. ‘That's Armdd Palmer.' 
I figured il was safest to just keep my 
mouth shut. When I left I gave him a 
pretty good tip. i didn't want him to 
think Arnold Palmer was a cheapskate. 

"One morning I took a taxi to an aii- 
port and I was trying to read ilic paper 
on the way. The driver kept talking 
about how many famous people he had 
had in his cab I nodded and grunted 
once in a while. I inally the driver got 
sore and said. ‘I even had Roy Rogers 
in here once and he didn't mind telling 
me who he was.' I told him I was just 
VNeiidi.-ll raulknci from Pcci's. Icxas. 
He never did believe me." 

Faulkner once slopped at a motel in 
Midland. Texas during a pro-am tour- 
ney. As he walked up to register a friend 
called him aside. NN'hcn he went hack to 
the desk the clerk said. "I've already 
signed you in. Mr. Palmer." Palmer 
wasn't even playing there. 

Faulkner, who is a few years older 
than Palmer and almost prcvrsely the 
santc build, dislikes golf and is beginning 
to get annoyed by having a celebrity's 
problems He doesn't enjoy being stared 
at in restaurants and he is tired of auto- 
graph hunters. But most of all. he is 
sick of saying. "No. I’m Wendell Faulk- 
ner from Pecos, Texas." 
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Mo woedier t!ie Emq, 

•1^ 

keep so cool! 

(mix Qon/on's Qin in n tii/l, 
iced drink-and you veil!, too!) 

'^iT^he English are not easily fazed, even by 
ii summer heat. This national talent was 
given a cheerful accompaniment in 1769, 
when Alexander Gordon introduced 
his remarkable gin. The Gordon’s you 
drink today harks back to his original 
formula, because one does not tamper 
with gin of such distinctive dryness and 
flavour. Try it soon in a tangy Gin & 

Tonic or Tom Collins. You’ll see why 
Gordon’s is England's biggest seller. 

Not to mention America’s and the world's. 

lOOX NEurOl SPIRITS OlSTilUO r>0U GBlTN. 90 PBOOr. COBDOH'S DBY CiN CO ITO . UlOtN M J. PBODUCT 0( U S 








When in rain, do as the Romans do. 


Pirelli tires are famous for a lot of things, but especially 
for road holding in wet weather. 

The secret is a unique combination of tread pattern, ply 
construction and meticulous engineering. 

Ask anyone who knows a thing or two about sports cars 
what Pirellis can do for the handling and stability of any 
automobile. Particularly the new breed of leaner, light- 
weight fun cars. Or better yet. find out for yourself. 

Pirelli tires start as low as $13.* Pretty amazing, when 
you consider they come all the way from Italy. 

fO« IKFORMAliQN FIRtLLi, DEPT SI 8.60 E 42rd ST .N ■< C J 7 “PtuS fee. t* ■ 



SCORECARD .oimnue^ 

and shopping centers. Before World War 
I. and for nearly 20 years after it. he 
vsas a doniinani ligiirc in high-goal polo 
throughout the West. 

During the h*ng racing drought in 
California he continued breeding Thor- 
oughbreds at his ranch in Hidden Val- 
ley. although he had to ship his horses 
cast to Chicago atul Nev. \ ork to find 
races for them. He made an annual cus- 
tom of spending the month of .'\ugust 
attending the races m Saratoga Springs. 

I asi week Ciirleloii Burke, aged 70. 
was railj'oading east again to Saratt'ga. 
The train was only 20 iunirs out of Los 
Angeles when he sutfered a fatal heart 
attack. His life was a monument to all 
horsemen. 

FOOLISH BUSINESS 

Aft:r weeks of relentless blunderiiTg 
by all parties. etTorls which might base 
brought order into professional basket- 
ball added up to this: 

• N B \ oflieials madeasses of ihemscKes 
by announcing completion of a deal iVr 
Clescland and Jerry 1 ueas ict join the 
league when such a deal was nowhere 
near consummation. 

• C levcland's Cicorge Slcinbrcnncr 
made an as^ of himself by apparently 
agreeing to conditions for loining the 
NB.A which he did not fulfill. 

• The .\BI s Abe Saperstein made an 
ass of himself by changing his mind 
about important details iit the midst t>l' 
negolialu>ns and going abroad while 
they were in progress. 

• l*ro baskeibulfs Ivsl prospect and 
biggest potential .itiraelu)n in years 
Jerry l.ueas may have no place Itt play . 

1> It possible iltat the alTairs of a ma- 
jor spoil could be worse handled? 

THEY SAID IT 

• .Archie Moore, who may meet fast- 
lalkmg C .issiiis Clay in a hea\yweighl 
bout: "I can he found foi the nest cou- 
ple of months trying to perfect my new 
punch the lip-huttoner." 

• Jim I’let'sall. tossing dails at the de- 
flating Cle\ eland Indians; •WiTiider 
who they are blaming now for not 
winning? Ihey tiaded away me. \ ic 
I'ower .md Johnny Temple. \\e were 
supposed ir* be all their iroiihlemakeis.” 

• Oriole Jackie Biaitdl. after Manager 
Billy Hitchcock told him to hustle more: 
"When you bust a gut .irui make things 
look easy, it's hard to do the same things 
and make them look diirtciill." end 

It) 





l-ike hor^c^. the Mipei'iorii} of inolorc>clcs 
is icslcd on the race track, and international 
competition does much to improve the 
breed. The world's most famous molor- 
cvcle derb>’ is held everv \ear on the Isle 
of Man, otV the coast of England. Ttiis sear 
for the first time. 50 e.c. motorcycle breed- 
ers liad a chance to show otf and race-test the pedigree 
of tlieir products. 

Competing ag.iinst 32 cycles in tJie most exciting race 
of the derby. Su/iiki Motor Co.'s 50 c.c. entry crossed 
the finish line first amid thunderous applause. The win- 
ner's average speed was 75.12 mph for the grueling 
75,'i-milc course. Suzuki also won the manufacturers’ 
team prize by taking jiftii and si.xth place as well.* 


So precision-engineered was the win- 
ning disc-valvcd, two-stroke machine that 
it finislicd the race in practically show- 
room condition. It is such successful 
motorcycle breeding as this that has made 
Suzuki the world's largest manufacluier 
of 2-slroke motorcycles. Every Suzuki 
motorcycle embodies the same careful engineering skill 
that was demonstrated in the triumph on the Isle of Man, 
so see one — and ride one — at your local dealer. 

.SL/A K1 50MC V SL 7.L Kl 250TC 


• Iasi minuic report from Holland indicates that Suzuki also won first place in the 50 e.c event of the Dutch Grand Prix races 
World's largest manufiictitrer of 2-stroke motorcycles 

$ SUZUKI MOTOR CO., LTD. 


Head Ollice: MO Takatsuka. near Hamamatsu. Japan Tokyo Oftice: 1. S-clii 


1 . Shiba.Shinbashi, Minalo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 



AS HE STUDIES FILMS. JOHANSSON'S FACE REFLECTS 


INGEMAR SAYS: 


Johansson fought Patterson three times but had 
never seen Liston until he watched some movies 
of Sonny’s fights in Geneva last week. They made 
him change his mind about the coming title match 

by MARTIN KANE 


W hen Ingcniar Johansson sat down one day last week 
before a movie screen in the conference room of the 
Hotel President in CJencva. Switzerland, he never had seen 
Sonny Liston light — in the flesh, in movies or on television. 
Me had a firm opinion about him. though. He had heard 
what a cold-hearted killer Liston is in the ring, about his 
massive fists, his skull-jarring jab and the chilling power of 
his straight right hand. As a virtuoso of the straight right 
hand, which won him the heavyweight championship of 
the world and all but won it for him a second lime. Ingemar 
was impressed by these reports, many of them from experts 
whose opinions he respects. At the moment of sitting dow n 
he was willing— with Liston stilt unseen— to say he believed 
that Liston would lake the heavyweight title from Floyd 
Patterson when they meet in Chicago on the night of Sep- 
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‘LISTON IS TOO SLOW’ 


lembcr 25. Ainl though there has been little betting aelion as 
set. the odds agreed with Ingcnuir. making Liston a 7*to-5 
fasorilc over the ehampion. 

rhen. for the next hour or so. watehtng mo\ ies of Liston 
in the (iolden C'dovcs. Liston winning a decision oser I ddic 
Machen and Liston stopping Wilh BesnianotT. it dawned on 
Johansson that, allhougli Liston did have all the tcrrifving 
qualities ascribed to him. he needed the kind of opponent 
on w'hom the\ could be worked. The films were a revelation 
to Ingemar and they changed his mind about Sonny l.is- 
ton and the outcome of the big fight. 

The revelation occurred in Cieneva. because that is where 
Ingemar and his bride, the stunning Birgit who graced his 
training camps, now reside in a modest apartment while a 
more commodious home is being built for them in the sub- 


urbs. Recent winner of the Luropean heavyweight cham- 
pionship by an eighth-round knockout over Oick Richard- 
son of E-ngland. Ingemar is a trim sis pounds over lighting 
weight. dvH's roadwork daily after a long morning's sleep, 
golfs and swims, and recently succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of a couple of waiters at Geneva's Movenpick res- 
taurant to play center forward on their stvccer team. He 
seems, in fact, to be more athletically active than he was 
when he was training for his three Patterson fights. 

Nor has he by any means retired from boxing. He has 
even been negotiating for a light with Archie Moore, tenta- 
tively considered for the Tijuana. Mexico bullring, w here he 
would be safe from U.S. and Swedish income tax pursuit. 
About taxes, w hich have driven so many fighters into pover- 
ty after lucrative careers. Ingemar i.s now serene. He has his 


INGO'S FORECAST / 

imii si/ijhic trtM''iir> (uckcil a«a> in ini- 
prcgnahlc Svs iss hanks, his lishing traw 1- 
cisand real estate in Svvedeii arc produc- 
ii\c and. like main another man ol' 
means, he has I'H.-eome a patron of the 
arts. He lias begun a collection of ah- 
sirael paintings, which aie on display in 
his apartment. Iheie is some pr«>spcct. 
though, that the Sysedish government 
will conliscaie his fishing trawlers if it de- 
cides that he is not a bona tide resident 
of Swit/erland- Despite this outlook, 
ingemat is imperturbable. 

■■| have enough in the banks here," 
he said, waning for the room to darken 
and the screen to light up. "I do not 
worry about such things. Nobody c;in 
touch what I have ir the banks," 

The screen brightened and began to 
show Liston mauling a (.iolden (iloves 
opponent to a decision. It was not .i sty I- 
ish performance, even for an amateur. 
Ingemar turned to the man running the 
proiector, 

"The lilm is turning loo slow." he 
said, "L'an you speed it up?" 

"That is normal speed." the man said. 

Ingemar shrugged .ind turned to watch 
I iston against I ddie \1achcn m a light 
that went a full 12 rounds because Lis- 
ton never could catch up. t Ingemar had 
kniK’ked Machen out in one round to 
win his successful chance at Patterson's 
lille.) I ision. doggedly stomping after 
Machen, seldom could get w ithin serious 
punching distance of him. And that ex- 
plained why Ingemar thought the movie 
projector was faulty. It wasn't the pro- 
jector. It was (.iston. 

'■\1> tiod. he IS slow." Ingcmai said, 
as Machen easily ev.ided I iston time 
after time. 

Johansson studied in silence as Lis- 
ton advanced and Machen hacked, as 
I iston missed with left hooks and fell 
short with straight rights, none ofwhich 
made him look more than ordinary. 
Then Liston landed one of his very im- 
pressive labs, the kind that has been de- 
scribed as the best since Jik* l.ouis. 

Tic has ,1 \ei> long left." Ingcmai 
s;iid approvingly. •Tl is long and strong." 

"Machen is running all the time." he 
continued, as the second round pro- 
gressed much like the first, "h would be 
belter if Machen attacked, because he is 
the fastest one. To attack is the best 
guard. As soon as Machen dt>cs some- 
thing. like w hen he starts .i combination. 
It goes through- But he has no how 
would you say it? desire?" 
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Thai «as the word. Machen’s main de- 
sire seemed to be for survival. 

Ingcinar remarked that Liston's style 
in this tight was very much like the one 
he himself used agiiinst Patterson at 
their third light in Miami. 

"And in my opinion." he went on, 
"it was almost successful. 1 almost had 
him.” He had. indeed. He was thinking 
how he knocked Patterson down in the 
first round, I'wrhaps to be deprived of a 
quick knockout by the fact that thecighi- 
countruk',norm:i}}y\t.ni<.<\tinchampkm- 
ship tights, was oddly retained for this 
one. Patterson took an eight count stand- 
ing. while Ingemar was forced to stand 
by at a time w hen his opponent was most 
vulnerable. .As it happened, the cham- 
pion had enough time to recover from 
the ciTects of the right. 

Ingemar studied Liston carefully for 
another round. 

"It looks as if he did not have the right 
balance on his body." he said, "and he 
slings the left hook. I should like to see 
Rocky Marciano against him. Marciano 
would have knocked him out. .As soon 
as Machen does something against him 
he is stopped.” 

All this was true, but Machen never 
pressed an advantage through the light. 
As the 1 lih round dragged to a close, 
Ingemar sighed. 

"I tell you one thing from what 1 have 
learned." hesiiid. "I thought Liston was 
much belter. Diks not Fddie Machen 
hit hard any more?" 

And in the 12th he observed that the 
liming of a left-right combination (just 
about the only combination Liston pos- 
sesses) was "not good." Nor did he think 
much of Liston's right by itself, for it 
seemed much too predictable. 

".A right hand should go like Sugar 
Ray Robinson's did when he was at the 
lop." Ingcinar cvpiained, savoring tlic 
memory of Sugar Ray's right exploding 
out of nowhere. Against Machen. and 
later ag^iinst Patterson, Ingemar's own 
right was thrown in just that way. 

There was the oHicial decision in favor 
of a seemingly bewildered Liston, and 
then Willi Besmanoff, a consistent loser, 
came on the screen. This was almost a 
year before the Machen light and. as 
Ingemar pointed out. Liston had been 
slimmer then, which might account for 
the fact that he also looked faster agitinst 
BesmanolT. whom he stopped in the 
seventh round. Ingemar observed that 
Liston looked strong when Besmanoff 
closed w ith him but that neither appeared 
to know anything about infighting. 


'‘Besmanoff just goes in and dcKS 
nothing.” he said. "But Besmanoff looks 
better than when he was lighting Archie 
Moore [who twice defeated him in 10 
rounds]. Right away 1 can sec that.” 

He giisped as Liston let a iicrfect 
kncK’kout opportunity slip by and was 
himself exposed in the process. 

"Oh. Marciano would have kayxKd 
him very fast!" he said, thinking, no 
doubt, that Ingemar Johansson might 
have done the samew ithsuch an opportu- 
fTffv- Hciidnumd Lislon's jub once more 
but pointed out that it was loo slow, 
for all its ponderous power, and this 
meant that a faster lighter would slip it. 
Liston was missing with his hook. too. 
Ingemar noted. The nevcr-brilliant 
Besmanoff was. in fact, slipping the jab 
and blocking the hook or. at times, mov- 
ing inside the hook and catching only 
the force of Liston's forearm. 

"Liston is very easy to hit with a 
straight left himself.'' Johansson went 
on. watching Besmanoff do it. He re- 
marked that he had been told that no one 
ever has subjected Liston to a body at- 
tack— a fact of some significance, since 
Patterson's body attack is painfully 
powerful. 1 le has often used it to weaken 
opponents for the kn(.x:koui. 

"I understand Patterson is counting 
on that." Ingemar said. "Some friends 
tell me.” 

After the kncKkoul. which had been 
increasingly predictable, we adjourned 
to the bar where, over a Ccx:a-Cola. 
ingemar pondered what ho had seen. 

”l tell you.” he said linally. "that after 
I see these lilms I think more of Patter- 
son's chances.” 

Ag;iinsi Patterson's chances, he felt, 
was the champion's proven susceptibili- 
ty to straight punches, the kind Liston 
throws. 

No sport for Indies 

It would be financially advantageous 
for Johansson if Liston were to win. 
since another Patierson-Johansson light 
is most unlikely, whereas a Lision-Jo- 
hansson light would be a distinct and 
lucrative possibility. But Johansson likes 
Patterson as a person and shudders to 
think what would happen to boxing if 
a man of Liston's background were to 
win the title. The welfare of the sport 
means much to him. 

"1 wish with all my heart that Patter- 
son would win," he said. "Boxing is not 
a sport for ladies, but you have to keep 
a standard and it would hurl boxing if 
Liston is champion. I would like to light 


Liston and if he wins I would get a 
chance at the title again, but I am sure 
Patterson would not light me again. So 
if Liston wins, it is good for me. But I 
would not want to sec him win." 

Still mulling over the probabilities 
after what he had seen, drawing on his 
deep knowledge of Patterson's abilities 
and weaknesses, he suggested that E’at- 
icrson should not attack with his left 
hook because in doing so he would run 
the risk of Liston's long-armed jab. 

"Neilher should he sland itnd look." 
Ingemar continued. "If I may give him 
advice. I would say that he should start 
all the time with the left jab— left jab. 
He should do this for a couple of rounds 
and Liston will tire very fast Ivccausc he 
is used to always coming in. That is what 
made him look good and made the oth- 
ers tired very soon. But if someone does 
it to him then he is the one who will 
be tired." 

He did not think Patterson would 
have to worry much about Liston's left 
hook, his weakest punch. 

"Liston is not putting his body into 
the hook," he explained, "it is all his 
arm. There is no power in it. which he 
could have if he used his body. 

"Patterson cannot wait. He cannot 
let Liston come to him. I keep saying 
that because Liston is coming all the 
way and that gives him more speed than 
he has. He is always starting before the 
other fellow. Patterson must not let him 
start." 

Johansson recalled how he had lired 
Liston's latest opponent, the ludicrous 
German, Albert SVcstphal, as a sparring 
partner in Lnitcd Nations exhibitions 
on the Cia/a Strip. Westphal could not 
even offer a token show to entertain the 
crowds. Liston knocked out Westphal 
in the lirsl round with his first serious 
punch. It was clear that Ingemar was 
running through his mind the possibility 
that Liston's reputation had been built 
on the bodies of many similar stiffs. To 
an extent this may be true, but it is also 
true of most lighters making the long 
climb to recognition. 

Then Ingemar summed up: 

"I thought before 1 saw these lilms 
that Sonny Liston will win but now I 
am changing my mind. Closer I can't 
come. It's a lough thing to suy who will 
win a fight because in fighting anything 
can happen. It's so hard. I do wish Pat- 
terson would win. He is very easy to hit 
with the straight left and straight right, 
but it looks to me that Liston is too 
awfully slow to beat him." ino 
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Vim and Vigah 
on the Frontier 



You might call it creeping athleticism. U began, of course, with 
Jack's (we-Kenncdys-play-for-keeps) touch football games, and 
Jackie riding to hounds. Now all New Kroniiersmen arc luifFing 
and puffing after the vigor the President thinks they (and we) need 



Attorney General Kennedy lahme) flips a football to a friend 
during a lunch hour stroll. Defense Secretary McNamara {riglil, 
without shin) plays squash with Agriculture Secretary Freeman. 

CONTINUeO 
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Vim and Vigah .,„w 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day (above, 
hit) plays a determined game of tennis (his 
unseen opponent is Mrs. Day) in Tulip Hill. 
Md.. while Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges (ulwve) takes a firm stand in the 
surf at Cape Halteras. VS'hile governor of 
North Carolina, Hodges was instrumen- 
tal in organizing the Hatieras Marlin Club. 


Ted Sorensen, special counsel to the Presi- 
dent (/(•//). enjoys a hot game of fvepper 
with sons Stephen. 8, and Pliilip. 7. in the 
backyard of his Arlington. Va. apartment 
house. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Mortimer Caplin (//j'/r/ ), an intercollegiate 
btixing champ at the University of Virginia, 
pummels the heavy bag in Pentagon gym. 
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Doing some tall, tail twisting is Will Chamberlain, the 7-rool-2 star of the San Francisco 
Warriors basketball team and proprietor of Big Wilt’s Smalls P.iradisc. a Harlem nightclub. 
Once a swinging scene. Smalls (the name of the original owner) had been hurting until the 
twist, a dance called the slow drag and, above all, Wilt himself, brought back the high life. 



WORST BASEBALL TEAM EVER 


The description may seem harsh, but as the tragicomic face above shows, the New 
York Mets are a sore burden to a man and a city accustomed to winning. For some 
unaccountabie reason, they are still loved— and not just by those who beat them 


by JIMMY BRESLIN 
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/ I was long aflcr midnighl. The bar- 
tender uas falling asleep, and the only 
sound in the hotel was the whine of 
a vacuum cleaner in the lobby. Casey 
Stengel banged his last empty glass of 
the evening on the red-tiled bartop and 
then Nsaheed out of this place the Chase 
Hotel m St. Louis calls the Lido Room. 

In the lobby the guy working the vac- 
uum cleaner was on his big job. the rug 
leading into a ballroom, when Mr. Sten- 
gel stopped to light a cigarette and re- 
flect on life. For Stengel this summer, 
life consists of managing a team called 
the New York Mels, which is not very 
good at playing baseball. 

■‘I’m shell-shocked." Casey addressed 
the cleaner. "I'm not used to geltin' any 
of these shocks at ail, and now they 
come every three innings. How do you 
like that?" The cleaner had no answer. 
"This is a disaster," Stengel continued. 
■’Do you know who my player of the 
year is? My player of the year is Choo 
Choo Coleman and 1 have him for only 
two days. He runs very good." 

This accomplished. Stengel headed for 
bed. The cleaner went hack to his rug. 
He was a bit pu/zled, although not as 
much as Stengel was later in the day 
when the Mels played the St. Louis Car- 
dinals in a doubleheader. 

Casey was standing on the top step of 
the dugoul at Busch Stadium and he 
could see the whole thing clearly. That 
was the trouble. 

In front of him the Mets had Ken 
Boyer of the Cardinals in a rundown be- 
tween first and second. Marvin Throne- 
berry, the marvelous first baseman, had 
the ball. Boyer started to run away from 
him. Nobody runs away from Marvin 
Throncberr>. He took after Hover with 
purpose. .Marv lowered his head a littk 
and produced wonderful running action 
with his legs. This ama/ed Stengel. It 
also amazed Stan Musial of the Cardi- 
nals. who was on third. Stanley's mouth 
opened. Then he broke for the plate and 
ran across it and into the dugoul with 
the run that cost the Mets the game. 
(Throneberry. incidentally, never did get 
Boyer. Charlie Neal finally made the 
putout.) it was an incredible play . It also 
was loss No. 75 of the .season for the 
Mets. In the second game Roger Craig, 
the Mets’ starter, gave up so many runs 
so quickly in the seventh inning that 
Casey didn't have time to get one of his 
great relief pitchers ready. The Mets 
went on to lose No. 76. 

Following this, the team flew to New 


York, where some highly disloyal peo- 
ple were starting to talk about them. 
There seems to be some sort of suspi- 
cion around that the New York Mets 
not only arc playing baseball poorly this 
season but are playing it worse than any 
team in the modern history of the sport. 
As this week began, the Mets had a rec- 
ord of 28 won and 79 lost and seemed 
certain to break the modern record for 
losses in one season. This was set by 
the 1916 Philadelphia Athletics, who 
lost 117 games — an achievement that 
was challenged by the Boston Braves 
of 1935. who lost 115 games and were 
known as The World's Worst Team. But. 
by using one of the more expensive Keuf- 
fel «S: Ksser slide rules, you discover that 
the Mets, if they cling to their present 
pace, will lose 120 games. You cannot 
ask for more than that. 

After careful inveatigatien . . . 

Figures, of course, are notorious liars, 
which is why accountants have more fun 
than people think. Therefore, you just 
do not use a record book to say the 
.Mets arc the w orst team of all time. You 
have to investigate the matter thorough- 
ly. Then you can say the Mets arc the 
worst team of all time. 

"1 never thought I would have an ar- 
gument." Bill Veeck says. "I was always 
secure in the knowledge that when I 
owned the St. Louis Browns. 1 had the 
worst. Now it's different, ^'ou can say 
anything you want, but don't you dare 
say my Brownies were this bad. I'll prove 
it to you. There are still a few Brow ns in 
the major leagues and this is nine years 
later. How many Mets do you think are 
going to he around even two years from 
now? I'm being soft here. I haven't even 
mentioned my midget. Fddic Gacdel." 

Reporting from Philadelphia is Pat 
Hustings, proprietor of the Brown Jug 
bar and a man who has sat through 
more bad baseball than anybody in 
America. For consistency. Philadelphia 
baseball always has been the worst. On 
nine iKcasions during Pal's tenure at 
old Baker Bowl and Shibe Park, both 
the Phillies and A's finished in last place. 

But Pat, who has viewed the Mets on 
several occasions this season, refuses to 
put any team in a class with them. " I hc 
1916 Athletics had Stufi'y Meinnins, you 
got to remember that." he says. "And 
some of them Phillies teams could hurl 
you with the bat pretty good. There was 
players like Chuck Klein, Virgil Davis, 
Don Hurst. I seen 'em all. Why, we used 


to make jokes about Bu// Arlctl. He 
played right field for the Phillies in I9.H. 
People used to go out and get drunk if 
they seen him catch a fly ball, i feel like 
writing the fellow a letter of apology 
now. Why he done more fielding stand- 
ing still than some of these Mets I seen 
do at full speed." 

In Brooklyn there is Joseph (Babe) 
Hambergcr, who once associated with 
the old Dodgers and vehemently denies 
he ever saw a Brooklyn club as bad as 
the Mets. 

"W'heii Uncle Robbie [Wilbert Robin- 
son] was managing, he didn't even know 
the names of the players." Babe says. 
"But he won two pennants and was in 
the first div ision a couple of limes. Casey 
was over here. too. Ask him. He'll tell 
you. It got rough, but never like now." 

Now all this is not being pointed out 
as an act of gratuitous cruelty. Quite 
the opposite. The Mets arc so bad, 
you've got to love them. Name one true 
American who could do anything but 
root for a team that has had over 1.35 
home runs hit against it. In New York 
a lot of people root for the .Mots. They 
are mainly old Brookly n Dodger fans 
and their offspring, who arc called the 
"New Breed” in the newspapers. They 
arc the kind of people who. as San E-ran- 
cisco Giant Publicist Garry Schumacher 
once observed, never would have toler- 
ated Joe DiMaggio on their team at F.b- 
bcls Field. "Too perfect," Garry said. 

The Mels arc bad for many reasons, 
one of which is that they do not have 
good players. The team was formed last 
year w hen the National League expanded 
to 10 teams, ("We arc damn lucky they 
didn't expand to 12 teams." Manager 
Stengel says.) The other new team, the 
Houston Coll .45s, has done a bit bet- 
ter than the Mets. It's in eighth place. 
I H/2 games ahead of New York. For 
players, the Mets were given a list of 
men made available to them by the other 
eight National League teams. The list 
was carefully prepared and checked and 
rechecked by the club owners. This was 
to make certain that no bona-fide ball- 
players were on it. 

"It was so thoughtful of them." 
Stengel says. "I want to thank all of 
them owners who loved us to have those 
men and picked them for us. It was 
very generous of them." 

Actually, the Mels did wind up with 
a ballplayer or two. First Baseman Gil 
Hodges was fielding as well as ever be- 
fore a kidney ailment put him in the 
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hospital. Center Fielder Richie Ashburn, 
at .15. is a fine lead-off hitter, although 
he seems to he on his way to setting some 
sort of a record for being thrown out 
while trying to lake an extra base. If Jim 
Hickman, an outfielder, ever learns to 
swing at good pitches he might make it 
big. Here and there Al Jackson and 
Roger Craig produce a well-pitched 
game. And Frank Thomas can hit. But 
all this does is force the Mels to go out 
of their way to lose. 

And once pasi these people, the Mels 
present an array of talent that is startling. 
Most of those shocks Casey talks about 
come when his pitchers throw to batters. 
There was a recent day in St. 1 .ouis when 
Ray Daviault threw a low fast ball to 
Charley James of the Cards. James likes 
low fast balls, He hit this one eight rows 
deep into left field for the ball g;imc. 

"It \sas bad luck." Daviault told the 
manager after the game. "I threw him a 
perfect pitch." 

"It couldn't have been a perfect pitch.” 
Casey said. "Perfect pitches don't travel 
that far." 

One of Casey's coaches is the fabled 
Rogers Hornsby. Rajah was a batting 


coach during spring training and for the 
early part of the season. But all of his 
work now is done with prospects out on 
the farms. Which is good, because 
Hornsby hates to lose. Oh how he hates 
to lose! One day he was sitting in the 
dugout at the Polo Grounds before a 
game and you could see him seething. 
The Metshad been losing. Sowasllorns- 
by. He couldn't get a thing home and he 
was in action at three or four different 
major tracks around the country. 

“You can't trust them old Kentucky 
bastard trainers." he confided. 

The general manager of the Vlets is 
George Weiss, wht) was let go by the 
>'ankces after the 1%0 season because of 
his age. He is 6X now. (ieorge spent all 
of last year at his home in Greenwich. 
Conn, As Red Smith reported, this 
caused his wife. Ha/.cl. to announce. "I 
married George for better or for worse, 
but not for lunch," She was pleased 
when George took over the Mets this 
year and resumed his 12-hour working 
day away from home. 

The Mels also have many big-name 
sports reporters who write about them. 
This may be the hardest job of all. As 
Barney Kremenko of the York 

Joiinuil-Aimricon observes, "Fve cov- 


ered losing teams before. But for me to 
be with a non-wiiuwr'." 

There arc some people, of course, who 
will not stand still for any raps at the 
team. They say the Mets have a poor 
record because they lose so many one- 
run games, They point out that the Mets 
have lost 2S games by one run so far. 
However, this figure also means the 
Mels lost 51 other games by more than 
one run. 

One who advances the one-run theory 
is Donald Grant, the Wall Street stock- 
broker who handles ownership details 
for Mrs. Joan Payson. the class lady who 
pul up the money for the Mets. It is Mr. 
Cirant's job to write letters to Mrs. I’ay- 
son, explaining to her just what is hap- 
pening with the Mels. 

"h is annoying to lose by one run. 
but Mrs. Payson and 1 are pleased with 
the team's progress." Grant says. “She 
is perfectly understanding about it. .\ft- 
er all, you do not breed a Thorough- 
bred horse overnight." Grant obviously 
doesn't know much abtvul horse racing. 

Whether the Mets lose by a run or by 
14 runs (and they have done this. too), 
it doesn't matter. They still lose. They 
lose at night and in the daytime and 
they lose so much that the only charge 
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Viceroy’s got the taste that’s right! 


Some filter cigarettes taste too strong-just like the 
unfiltered kind. Some taste too light-and they’re no fun at all. 
But Viceroy tastes the way you'd like a filter cigarette to taste. 

Smoke all seven of the leading filter brands, and you’ll 
agree: some taste too strong . . . some taste too light . . . but 
Viceroy’s got the taste that’s right. That’s right! That’s right! 




Everyone who has ever visited a 
bowling alley knows what it 
sounds like, and practically 
every bowler knows what it feels 
like,bul only pictures taken with 
a repetitive strobe flash can 
show with accuracy what it looks 
like when you bowl a perfect 






WHAT 
HAPPENS 
WHEN 
THE BALL 
HITS 


I n the first of the pictures on the three preceding 
pages. John G. Zimmerman's repetitive strobe 
flash has recorded in half a dozen breathless install- 
ments the infinitesimally brief history of a bowled 
strike so nearly perfect as to bring tears to the eyes 
ofany kegler. The ball, rolled by American Machine 
& Foundry’s staff bowler Joe Brown, has hit cleanly 
in the pocket between pins No. I (painted lemon 
color) and No. 3 (pink) and then swept along, 
taking pins 3. 5 (salmon)and 9 (tan) with it. Mean- 
while. pin No. 1 has hurled itself directly at pin 
No. 2 (gray), which in turn has slid toward No. 4 
(red), which in turn has knocked out No. 7 (blue) 
to clean out the left side of the V. On the other 
side. No. 3 has ticked No. 6 (gold), which has 
knocked down No. 10 (raspberry). No. X (green), 
the only pin not in any direct line of fire, has been 
taken out by No. 5. 

Not all strikes arc so perfectly executed. The sec- 
ond two pictures show strikes that achieved the 
same results with somewhat less precision. The pic- 
tures at left show four would-be strikes that never 
made it at all. All of the pictures, however, demon- 
strate clearly what happens when a bowler hits or 


misses. Shown in the upper left corner in pitiless 
detail is the so-called double pinochle, in which the 
ball has hit No. 1 on dead center, cleaning out the 
middle of the V but leaving pins 4. 6. 7 and 10 all 
standing intact. 

To get the pictures. Sports I LLi STKATtD's photog- 
rapher. assisted by the proprietor of the New York 
Gladiators arena in Totowa. N.J.. had to make a 
bowler’s horror of a lane. First olf. he painted the 
once uniformly varnished pins in a rainbow of colors 
so that each could be identified throughout its move- 
ment and set them on a ground cloth of black 
paper. Then he removed the automatic pinspotter 
above them and hung his camera in its place. His 
final indignity was to stretch two line wires across 
the lane itself, so that balls passing over them would 
trigger first the strobe unit (set to flash 12 times 
each second) and then the camera shutter. With 
the lane thus prepared, he put Bowler Brown to 
work bowling at the rate of about 30 strikes an 
hour for two days. 

One thing both photographer and bowler dis- 
covered: after the bail has struck the first pin it takes 
one-half of a second to make a strike— or miss it. 

O O O 0 
O 0 o 
O 0 
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THE WHOLE 
TOWNES 
JUMPING 


F or S30, at the Sport Parachuting Center in 
Orange. Mass. — the Sorbonne of .American sport 
parachuting — you can take a three-hour lesson, bor- 
row equipment and make your first jump. You can 
buy a parachute for S229.50. boots for S29.50 and a 
helmet for S37. Also for sale at the center are such 
accessories as a v> ind-drift indicator, a striped baton 
to hand to another sky diver during free fall, a com- 
bination altimeter and stopwatch, a ladies* fancy- 
colored jump suit and a Sky Diver Hour bag filled 
with flour for '‘smoke jumps." The bag is attached 
to your leg and trails a smooth stream of "smoke" 
during free fall. It permits a kind of nonmcchanical 
skywriting. You can also buy such doodads as a Sky 
Diver cigarette lighter. Sky Diver cufl* links and a 
Sky Diver money clip. 

The center was established at the Orange Munici- 
pal Airport in 1959 and parachuting has since be- 
come very popular in Orange. Business executives, 
taxi drivers, lady bartenders, lawyers and college stu- 
dents have jumped. .A tiny shop in the city does a 
booming business in transforming conventional para- 
chutes into the kind used for sport parachuting. 

Three miles from the center is the Inn at Orange, 
the country's first inn dedicated to parachutists — a 
kind of f/pr<’v-jump lodge. The chef and the hostess 
are parachutists. One of the inn’s features is a nam- 
ing Dcscentcocktail that is served burning tocuslonv 
ers (its ingredients are kept secret). Evenings, para- 
chutist-guitarists or parachute rigger-guitarists sing 

SPREAD-EAGLED IN FLIGHT, member of U.S. mcn'\ nura- 
chutmg team free-falls toward target in sandy hovsl at Orange 
airport. At right, team plummets earthward m group jump. 





Parachute-happy Orange, Mass, is the scene 
of the sixth world championship beginning 
this week, and the U.S. men’s and women's 
teams have been busy practicing leaps, loops 
and tricky iandings. They have a good chance 
to beat the Russians and Czechs for the titie 


a melancholy bailad about an ill-starred jumper 
whose chute failed to open. It is wildly applauded. 

On weekends, traditionally, parachutists (loat 
down onto the lawn adjoining the inn. shuck off their 
harnes-ses and stroll inside for a meal. A few days 
ago Brigadier General Joseph Stilwcll (son of Vine- 
gar JiK Stilwcll). Captain James Perry of the U.S. 
.Army and Jacques Andre Islcl jumped from 3,500 
feet, landed, removed their chutes and entered the 
inn for lunch. It was a notable group insofar as 
.American sport parachuting is concerned. General 
Stilwcll, 50 years old. is commanding general of the 
2nd Infantry Brigade, has made over 100 free-fall 
jumps and organized the Kort Devens. Mass. Sports 
Diving Club. Captain Perry, former chief instructor 
of the 18th .Airborne Corps Skydiving Group at Fort 
Bragg. N.C.. is the captain (nonjumping) of the U.S. 
parachuting team. And Jacques Andre Istel is to 
sport parachuting in America what Goodman is 
to swing. Among other things, Istel was captain of 
the first American team to engage in international 
competition, in Moscow in 1956. He is the co-in- 
ventor of the Telsan Tern, this country's first steer- 
able parachute, and the Telsiin Hustler. America's 
most recently developed compclilion parachute. 
(Lewis B. Sanborn, the co-invenlor. was captain of 
the 1958 American parachute team.) Istel is the found- 
er of the Orange parachuting center— this country's 
first and biggest — and a member of the four-man 
team that last year, to the surprise of Europeans, 
set two world records in precision jumping. 

Istel considers his greatest achievement, however, 
to be his part in arranging to have the sixth world 
parachuting championship held in the U.S. It will 
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take place hetucen August II aiul Sep- 
tciuhcr .1— in Orange, naturall) with 
24 nations sending o%er teams to com- 
pete A men's team in international e<im- 
pctition consists of live jumpers; a wom- 
en’s team consists of four jumpers. Dur- 
ing the 24-dav competition there will 
be jumps forslvle {abilil> to make quick, 
precise turns and backward loops during 
a free fall of from 25 to .'^0 seconils for 
men and 20 to 25 seconds for women) 
and jumps for accuracy (landing as close 
as possible to the center of a cross- 
shaped target on the ground). There will 
be jumps from 1,000. 1.500 and 2.(XX) 
meters {/.<•.. 5.280. 4,921 and 6.561 feel), 
jumps made indiudiia/ly and jumps 
made in groups. In group jumps team 
members leave the plane at two- to three- 
second intervals, l our ie;mi members 
take part in men’s group jumps and three 
lake part in the women's. Competitors 
are graded on both style and accuracy in 
a cimiplcs sysicMi of earning points. A 
country’s score is based on the results of 
five men’s and women’s group jumps, 
plus the lop three men's scores in indiv id- 
ual events, plus the lop two women’s 
scores in individual events. lileeironic 
computers arc used to figure all this out. 

The national overall and style cham- 
pion is Sergeant Richard 1. F ortenberry 
of Spring Lake. N.C. (ice eoivr). James 
Arcnder of Tulsa. Okla. finished second 
to F ortenberry in the style event. In tlic 
previous world championship, held in 
Hidgaria two years ago. F ortenberry tin- 
islicd second in landing accuracy and 
overall, and .A render won the style event. 
FU'wever. the -Americans linished fourth 
overall behind Russia. C/eehosJov.-ikia 
anil Bulgaria. Rceause these countries 
dominated sport for many years, Istel 
found himself laughed at in 1958 when 
he suggested to the International i’ara- 
eluiiing Commission of the Federation 
Aeronauiique Internationale the gov- 
erning body of world p.ir.iehuting -that 
the championships be hold in the L.S. 
in 1962. "They felt we were not eom- 
peiont to hold an international meet.’’ 
he remarked recently at the inn. "They 
thought wc would nevereateh up. .Amer- 
ica h.id extremely little sport parachut- 
ing and no sport parachuting centers. 
They fell 1 wasn't serious." Istcl showed 
oHieials of the I Al that he was serious. 
Fie was appointed chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sport Parachuting Commis- 
sion. and largely through his efforts 
Congress passed an act directing the 


State Department to invite nations be- 
longing to the f-AI to hold the 1962 
championships in America. Fie also was 
appointed president of the .sislh world 
championship commiilec. The then-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. F oster I urcolo, 
and the I’araehule Club of America sup- 
ported the invitation. After it was ac- 
cepted. Istel parachuted, with ihcacecpl- 
anec. onto the lawn of the state house 
in Boston and presented it to the new 
governor. John A. Volpe. To finana' the 
project, the largest aeronautical event 
ever held in .America. Istel secured a loan 
of S125.(XX) from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, borrowed cots from the 
Department of Defense and raised 5>80.- 
(KX) more on loans guaranteed by friends 
of American sport parachuting- He has 
also sunk S12,tXK) of his own money into 
the project. 

Citizens ofOrange have been pitching 
in enthusiastically. .A S2.5 million high 
sehoisl has been turned over to Kiel, and 
volunteer workers have been transform- 
ing it into living quarters for an estimat- 
ed .550 foreign parachutists, alternates 
and delegates. Welcome packages have 
been made up for the visiiorv. 

Kiel expects to recover the investment 
through admissions. I or the conven- 
ience of spectators a gigantic bowl 220 
yards in diameter has been dug in the 
center of the airport so that spectators 
lining the banks will be able to see the 
parachutists land near the target, (In 
previous competitions the audience has 
been able to sec very little of the actual 
landing. I During the 24-day competition 
Kiel expects about 2tK).lXX) customers. 

This will also be the first time landings 
will be made in an area completely cov- 
ered by sand— paradise for the chutist. 
It is a fortunate thing, loo, since the style 
of landing now favored in competition 
by jumpers is quite dangerous. Because 
the jumivcr’s nearness to the center of 
the target is measured from the point 
where his closest foot hits, some para- 
chulists — the Russians notably land 
on their sides or their spines in a sw ing- 
ing. twisting feet-firsi lunge at the target 
to iiKineiivei iheinselvesa few feet closer. 
In self-defense, the .Americans have 
adopted a kind of gliding aerial baseball 
slide not quite so dangerous, l.aymen. by 
contrast, arc taught a very relavcd side 
fall, landing on the balls of the feel and 


DORSAL LANDING by I.orna Lcg^. enthusi- 
astic student paruebulisi al the center, barely 
niibscs U.S. women'stoam member .Nona Pond. 
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then leiting other parts of the body hit. 

l or the past six vsecks the American 
team has been practicing slides, preci- 
sion jumps, jumps for style, delayed 
openings and so on to be ready for ihc 
invading comi'>ctilion. They jump seven 
days a week — weather permitting — get- 
ting up at 5:.^0a.m., emp/aning at about 
7 for the day’s tirsi jump. After jumping, 
each jumper packs his or her own chute, 
a prtK'css (hat takes about half an hour. 
They average about four jumps a day. 
W hen the weather is bad. team members 
atvort on a trampolineand study f rench 
and Russian. '‘We're learning how to 
say 'thank you’ after the Russians con- 
gratulate us." Captain Perry remarked 
during a lull in jumping at the airport. 

The Americans arc cslrcmely confident. 

"In the Seven gore TU," said Captain 
Perry, "we h.ivc the world’s best sport 
p;irachulc." (In the Seven gore chute 
two gores, or panels, of the canopy arc 
removed to facilitate steering by the 
parachutist.) "hxcept for the Hustler, 
it’s the world's only parachute th.it can 
go backwards." C'aptain Perry contin- 
ued. "hrom 10 miles an hour forward 
speed, you can revert to four miles an 
hour backwards." Sergeant Loy Brydon, 
another team member. s;iid that the Rus- 
sian chutes, which are made of silk in- 
stead of nylon, are harder to maneuver 
than the American. 

r he only major accident during the 
loam’s training perienJ at Orange 
happened to Sergeant Fortenberry in the 
middle of July. In practicing an atvuracy 
jump he tumbled forward on landing, 
and to break his fall put out his right 
arm. His right collarbone, weakened by 
a break sufTered years ago in a motor 
scooter accident, broke a second time. 
W'earinga cast strapped on w iih adhesive 
tape, he resumed jumping several days 
ago. "I learned a lot by watching,” 
Fortenberry s;iys cheerily about his en- 
forced layoff. 

At the Inn at Orange a few evenings 
ago, members of the men’s and women’s 
teams were sitting around relaxing. 
Arendcr was discussing Rimbaud's phi- 
losophy with Mrs. Carlyn Olson. Mrs. 
Muriel Simbro and Mrs. (iladys Inman 
of the women's team. .At other tables 
parachutists, riggers and parachute en- 
thusiasts were talking parachute talk and 
practicing languages on each other. 
Sergeant Fortenberry, who is a para- 
chute rigger in the army when not jump- 
ing. came in. took some joshing about 
his collarbone and sat down. 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY 

(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THA T IS!) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandrufl'casy as 1-2-3 with FITCH ! In just 
3 ntinutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
' dandrufT, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use ^ 
FITCH DandrufT Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! « 


FITCH 

LEADING MAN'S 

SHAMPOO 
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DESBI/m 

compouocfecf with undecyknk 
odd, 5 stondatd 
Athlete's foot Ttedfmenf 
used hy the US. ARMY! 

MEDICAL SCIENTISTS REPORT: 

“amazing results” “dramatic improvement”* 


Probably nowhere is the control 
of athlete’s foot more important than 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
with millionsof men inscrv ice. Thanks 
to a remarkable preparation, it no 
longer is the problem it once was. 

The treatment iTindecylenic acid i 
is so simple and dependable, it is 
now a .vffl/trfarrf Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment used by the U.S. Armed Forces! 


What Do-senex does 
Desenex aeckfi out, nltack.s and kills 
not only common athlete's foot fungi, 
but also checks barU'rtn that often 
cause more stubborn ease.s. Mad- 
dening itch is relieved, healing rap- 
idly promoted. Simply use De.stmex 
Ointment at night; Powder during 
day. It's guaranteeii to work or 
money back! Desenex — at all drug 
counters. 


This De.senex treatment is also 
I mo.s/o//en prescribed and rpcommcndcd 
* hy physicians, for it work.s where 
I others often fail. It promises new 
I freedom from athlete's foot itching, 
pain and danger of spreading, as evi- 
I denced hy clinical studies involving 
over 6200 men and women.* 

L_ 


•Clinical results were described 
professionally as '‘dramutic,” “im- 
mediate, "even "amazing." Key facts 
fnim these studies by lending hos- 
pital.s, medical schools and clinics 
are available to your physician or 
your foot specialist. 

W'TS I'harmacputiMU. nocfieiler 3, N. Y. 


"Parachutists have a terrific sense of 
humor." he said. "One game we play 
is called dead ants. The animaster-- the 
fcllovs who lost the last game calls out 
'Dead ants!' and the last one to lie down 
on the floor on his back with his hands 
and feel up has to pay for the beers, l.is- 
ten to this." Then an cniplovec of the 
center which uses Toisan lorn and Tcl- 
sun Hustler parachutes escliisively — un- 
leashed hts guitar and began singing a 
calypso number comparing those chutes 
with the Seven gore TL’. 

"The TL' he is not so great. 

You turn him and he oscilkue." 

The .Stan/as got a big haiul from the 
parachutists. The singer turned his at- 
tention to I ortenberry's misadventure 
while using llie Seven gore Tt , 

"Tu:n downwind to bring me home. 

She throw me on my collarbone." 

The parachutists laughed. 1 oricnbcr- 
ry as easily as the rest. The guitar was 
borrowed by a talented rigger and the 
saga of the parachutist whose chute 
failed to open was recounted. The room 
lighted up as a pair of I laming Descent 
cocktails was ushered in for paruchutiitg 
admirers. One got the idea that the mis- 
sion of Jacques .Xndre Isicl to encour- 
age more and more Americans to achieve 
exaltation by tumbling out of airplanes 
- was nearing completion. snd 




BOOT-HIGH SLIDE (o largi't on the Oranec 
bowl sand is landing technique ofLoy Brydon. 
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Winds film f^ you — has new built-in “pop-up flash! 

Tl'lHllh IKOiMK ]iVl'QniO:iiihM]l€ 3511> 'OyMllKl^l^ 


Here’s a j)u\sei-tlri\en eleeirir-evc 
ramera tli.H nets the pieUires other 
35iiini raiiieras iiiighl mis*;! 

'Idle new Kodak Moiokmmi*: 35F 
(diiiiera lets \()u take as main as 10 
sinus ill 10 seeonds! A sprini; power 
drive advances the lilin — and uin'ic 
set for the tiext shot riitht away, dOti 
tion't tniss die imexpceied liettersliois 


that so ofteti come njtfr you’ve just 
clickerl tlie shutter. 

'/.one focus luarkint’s apjiear in tlic 
finder — remind sou lt> tiiake the 
proper settitii; lH*fore nou shoot. 

The Kodak MoioRMAtic 331-' not 
only .sets expositre for you; in dim 
liuht. it also tells \ou when to use 
flash. .‘\iul that's where this camera 


really shines! d'ou'ic ready for flash 
itistantk. I he Hash holder is built in, 
pops u[) when you nerd it, folds away 
w lien you don’t, .^nd as you fticus for 
Hash, the letis opemm; autumntually 
adjusts lor correct exposure! 

Sec ilie ]>iciure-.‘^avini' now Kodak 
M oioRMAltc 331' (ianiera at your 
Kodak dealer's soon. Less than S12(). 



Linr-raincr.-i precision . . . .autn- 
maiif eas<-! Coupled iiim>e- 
linder. fast /. 2.K lens. Kodak 
Rktina .\iUoinaiii- III C.iin- 
(■r.i . . , less than SMO. 

Ptufi suhjrci to c/iaiigf wilhvul nuluf. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, 

tNJOY WAiT DiSNtY’S "WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR ' SUNDAY tvENiNGS. NBC TV 


f ully auioiiiatte ex|>ostire 
tint’ . . . just aim .ind shoot! 
Built-in “pop-up” Hash, fast 
/ 2.S h-n.s. Kodak .Nuioni.iiic 
331' Camcr.! . . . less than i 1 OU. 



LES CATCHEURS 

In France professional wrestling is called Me catch* and, largely 
because of such flamboyant ‘catcheuses’ and ‘catcheurs’ as The 
Pantheress (below) and Beautiful Bobby Duranton (with his 
valet Firmin, right), it has caught on. In Paris alone there are 
seven wrestling arenas where, amid predictable showers of 
tomatoes, guaranteed riots and flailing handbags, pure and 
honest spirits flatten black hearts in Gallic morality plays. 
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■ mamikaze, The Suicidal 
Jap (right), is a baddy. The 
White Angel (left) is a good 
one. When the Angel re- 
moved his mask for the 
first time in Paris, middle- 
aged women wept. Carried 
away, the Angel unmasked 
all over France to dimin- 
ishing tears. Said one an- 
noyed fan: “It isn’t a sport 
anymore, it’s a striptease.” 





A father is a child’s best insurance 


Who else provides a shoulder to cry 
on, or the protection that love de- 
mands? To help a young father get the 
protection he needs during the years 
when future and family are growing, 
Occidental suggests Change-Easy 
Term Insurance. Why? Because at 
age twenty-six, S9.59 a month buys 
you $20,000 of term insurance for the 
next five years. This is pure protection 


with no savings or borrowing values 
—that's why the cost is half to a third 
that of life-long insurance, f And this 
insurance is flexible. Later on when 
you want and can better afford sav- 
ings and borrowing advantages, you 
can change— without medical exami- 
nation— to a life-long Occidental plan 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


that provides these benefits. Take 
advantage of being young. Ask for 
"Insurance Advice For Young Fathers" 
—a good booklet to read if you want 
to keep your protection high and your 
current outlay low. Write Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
1153 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, 
California. Or ask your Occidental 
representative to give you a free copy. 



HORSE RACING/ William Leggett 


He left ’em at the gate 



IN ACCORDANCE WITH SURPRISE STRATEGY. CARRY BACK BOLTS OFf ALL ALONE ON HIS WAY TO AN EAST VICTORY IN THE WHITNEY 


S even hours before Ihc running of last 
S;Uurda>'s S57.400\N hilnev Stakes at 
Saratoga. Jack I'nee. the owner, trainer 
and one-man band in charge of Carry 
Back, slid a manila folder from his tiling 
cabinei.evaniined its contents closely and 
then called JtKkey Johnny Sellers on the 
telephone. 

■■John." said Price, "rve got the chart 
of last year's t-lamingo Slakes right in 
front of me. I ligiire this Whitney has 
got to be run about the same way for 
Carry Back to win. We've got an inside 
post position and about 350 feet to go 
before we hit the lirst turn, Johnny, do 
you understand me?" 

■'Yes. sir. Mr. Price." said Sellers. 
■'When that gale opens." Price CLin- 
linued. "I want Carry Back to be the first 
horse out. Everybody else will expect us 
to hang hack, hut 1 want you right on the 
lead. Carry Back has never won from the 
inside post position, and anytime a 
horse carries 1 30 pounds like he's carry- 
ing today he can't wail for one big run. 
You've got to jump with those speed 
horses and gel yourself inio a good posi- 
lion early. If you can't, we're cooked. ! 
want this race. I think ihe way lo gel 
ii IS by fooling every body.'* 

Johnny Sellers thought back over that 
I laniingo of 1961. The horse he had to 
heal then was Cro7ier. and he did. I'he 
one horse he had lo beat in ihc Whitney 


was the same Cro/ier. In the short run to 
the first turn in Hialeah's 1961 l lamin- 
go. Sellers had pushed Carry Back to a 
contending position early. ■'Yes, yes. 
Price is right," thought Sellers. The 
W hitney was exactly like the l lamingo. 
"If I could gel near the lead." Sellers 
said laicr. "I would have all nine of the 
other starters off balance. The jocks on 
the other horses had probably read 
enough about Carry Back to know that 
he runs from behind most of the lime." 

V\ hile all this Carry Back plotting was 
going on behind the scenes at beautiful 
and luxuriant Saratoga, the famous old 
spa was all in a ti//y about Carry Back 
himself. He drew the biggest paddock 
crowd since Native Dancer ran there as 
a 3-year-old in 1953. He was the last 
horse to appear in the walking ring be- 
fore Saturday's race, and when he finally 
arrived there was actually a surge of ap- 
plause. Carry Back snorted a couple of 
times and broke out into a sweat at 
the display of alfeclion. 

When Ihe gate opened for the Whit- 
ney. Carry Back broke ahead of every- 
one, just as planned and Sellers 

later lucked his mount into a perfect po- 
sition. He merely had lo wail for poor 
Cro/ier lo stop in front of him. In the 
stretch Carry Back calmly strolled by 
him. 

■■Cro7ier." said his rider. Brauho Bae- 


/a. after the race, "is a mean, dirty rat 
and it looks like he will never heat Carry 
Back again." (Me beat him twice in 1961.) 

Carry Back's successful performance 
in the W hitney had international signif- 
icance. Eight weeks from now he will be 
in i’arisforthe Prixdcr.ArcdcTriomphe. 
■■We've thought it over," says Katherine 
Price, "and I guess we'll go. Carry Back 
will probably run in the Aqueduct Slakes 
on September 3. and then we'll get him 
ready for Paris. To tell the truth, the 
pressure has become terrific. East year, 
when Carry Back was a 3-year-old. I 
didn't seem lo worry so much. .Actually 
1 couldn't get excited about him the way 
I should have. Before he won the Ken- 
tucky Derby I had to lake a pep pill to 
get excited. Now I am a nervt'us wreck. 
Carry Back is a tough horse for Jack to 
train. W hen he was a --year-old he made 
Jack slip a disc. Just after the Metropoli- 
tan this year, J.ick was walking him 
around and Carry Back stepped on 
Jack's foot and hurt him. 

"So you see." concliuled Katherine 
Price, "Jack worries so much about 
Carry Back and I worry about Jack. 
This IS Carry Back's last year and. truth- 
fully. we want to gel out of the limelight. 
But before we do. Carry Back deserves a 
chance lo run in Europe, to compete 
against the best horses there." Indeed 
he docs. END 
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FOOTBALL/ John Underwood 


Amos Stagg: a 
century 
of honesty 


On August 16, Amos Alonzo Stagg 
celebrates his 100th birthday. One of 
footbali's greatest innovators, Stagg 
coached for 70 years, but his lasting 
mark as a man is his unyielding Idealism 



I I is not always so grand to be the grand 
old man. Amos Alonzo Stagg will be 
100 next week. Once he heard the dis* 
sonant cry of the football crowd: now 
it is the muted prattle of old ladies in a 
rest home in Stockton. Calif. The jaw 
that once jutted firm on the sidelines of 
Chicago Stadium is slack. The blue eyes 
are clouded by cataracts; the left one 
droops. His hair is wispy and white as 
tissue. At 96. he ran laps around the fig 
trees in his backyard. Now, as if prodded 
by the uncompromising voice within him 
that has always demanded Spartan dis- 
cipline, he insists on frequent walks on 
the patio of the rest home, out in the 
sun. But he must be led by the hand. In 
the last six months he has drawn inward 
and become occupied with his infirmi- 
ties. He coached for 70 years, until he 


was 98. but he has become, at last, an 
old man. On occasion, though, he 
brightens, and there is a touch of the 
wryncss that often characterized his vig- 
orous life: “I may go on forever." he 
says, “because statistics show that few 
men die after the age of 100." 

On August 16. his birthday. 10,000 
Americans will toast his greatness. 
Spccchmakcrs at extravagant banquets 
will review his achievements as player, 
coach, innovator, teacher, unstinting 
disciplinarian, humanitarian, father, 
citizen. Christian and — at New Haven 
— Yale man. Typically unmoved by such 
effulgent displays. Stagg. dressed in his 
plaid flannel bathrobe and plaid slip- 
pers, sat in the Stockton sun the other 
day and, haltingly, expressed a wish, “I 
would . . . like to be remembered.” he 


said quietly, ". . . as an honest man." 

Amos Alonzo Stagg is so honest he 
twice was asked to referee games his 
own teams played in. Football to him 
was a means to an end: teaching young 
men to be honorable. The churlish father 
in Sty Fair Lady cracks that the world 
“is always throwing goodness at you, 
but with a little bit of luck a man can 
duck." There was no ducking Stagg. He 
force-fed his own impeccable standards 
to his players and to his family, and 
though some eventually strayed, he was 
adored for what he believed and. rarer, 
practiced. 

Pappy Waldorf, who coached against 
him, compared Stagg to a “giant Se- 
quoia that looms over the forest — hardy, 
sturdy, long-lived, an object of admira- 
tion and inspiration. . . ." (Stagg at his 
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prime was 5 foot 6 and weighed 160.) 
Years after he was an assistant to Stagg. 
Fritz Crisler snuffed out a cigarette in the 
palm of his hand when he saw the old 
man approaching. At Stagg's 94th birth- 
day party UCLA Coach Red Sanders, 
who had just been caught in a recruiting 
violation, took his seat on the rostrum 
and said sheepishly. “Jesse James will 
now break bread with a saint." 

The story of Stagg has been told so 
often that some people would like to ig- 
nore it. But it is true and worth retelling: 
born a cobbler's son in West Orange, 
N.J.. at the time Stonewall Jackson was 
advancing on Manassas: the best college 
baseball pitcher of his age; an aspirant 
to the ministry who decided he couldn't 
preach ("I stammered terribly") and 
turned instead to coaching. 

At Yale, where he lived on soda crack- 
ers in a garret, he contracted beriberi. 
Still, he pitched his team to five straight 
championships, completing every game 
he started, and once struck out Ten 
Thousand Dollar Kelly of the Boston 
Nationals (the Babe Ruth of the 1880s) 
with three pitched balls. 

He was on Waller Camp's first All- 
America football team, became the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's first head coach in 
1892. He was there 41 years, pioneering 
every aspect of the game, from such bas- 
ics as the huddle to the intricacies of the 
T formation. In 1943, when he was 81 
years old and coaching at the College of 


the Pacific. Stagg outpolled Notre 
Dame's Frank Leahy and was named 
Coach of the Year. His No. 1 aide at 
COP feared he would coach forever. Ap- 
parently Stagg planned to. At 85, he went 
to Susquehanna to assist his son Alonzo 
Jr.— and signed a lO-ycar contract. 

Bo»b and scrivAnar 

"Formally, he was my assistant: prac- 
tically, he was in charge." says Alonzo 
Jr., now 63 and a stockbroker in Chi- 
cago. The first-born son, Lonnie was 
given a letter {hehw) that was supposed 
to go to him at his father's death. Stagg 
Jr. got it when he was 35, and his father 
still had a third of his career to go. 

"To disiigrce with my father was like 
breaking with God." Lonnie Stagg s;iid 
recently. "His logic was unimpeachable. 
I bought a motorcycle once for SI 5 with- 
out his permission. With great care, and 
without raising his voice, he explained 
why he preferred 1 not keep it. ‘You're 
bigger in a car.' he said. 1 sold the motor- 
cycle the same day. When I was just 9. 
lightning struck a tree within 20 feet of 
us. I fell to the ground in a fright. 'Why, 
Amos.' said my father, ‘you mustn't let 
things like that disturb you.' He had not 
moved an inch. I was human, but he was 
different." 

Neither Alonzo Jr. nor his brother 
Paul. 55. athletic director at the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, smokes or drinks. 
Their sister Ruth, now Mrs. J. Alton 


Lauren of Chicago, is not so convinced 
that these things are evil. She enjoys a 
cocktail, and admits, too. that she never 
particularly cared to play tennis, her fa- 
ther's favorite pastime. "1 was the girl in 
the family." she says, "and 1 had to suf- 
fer for it. I could never have white shoes 
and they always had to be square-toed. 
For my health. Low heels, very plain. 
Once I frizzed up my hair in front, and 
my father cut it off. He was very strict. 
But he loved us. I'm positive of that." 

Stagg's wife Stella, w ho caught his eye 
"playing men's basketball in her bloom- 
ers" as a Chicago coed, lives alone now 
in the modest, cream-colored frame 
house on West Euclid Ave. in Stockton. 
They rented the house 29 years ago be- 
cause Stagy didn’t think he'd live long 
enough to buy it. (The Associated Pres.-, 
first wrote his obituary in 1933.) Stella 
Stagg cares for herself, but at 87 is no 
longer able to attend her husband. She 
keeps busy with Stagg's correspondence 
and rummages among the bookcases and 
orange crates that brim with trophies, 
plaques, portraits and old baseballs. 

Originally jealous of his attention to 
football. Stella Stagg learned to diagram 
plays and to scout opponents, and to 
make his utilitarian meals palatable for 
the family. Once he showed her a new 
play he was going to spring on a COP 
opponent. She quickly worked out a de- 
fense for it. "That'll stop your play." 
she said. Stagg scratched his white head. 

tonlinutit 


A YOUNG FATHER’S LETTER TO HIS SON 


June 23, 1900 

To My Son. Amos Alonzo Stagg. Jr. 

You are only a little fellow now — a trifle over 14 months old; 
but I have loved you so dearly since you came that it has been 
on my mind to write you a letter in the event of my being taken 
away at any time before I have had a chance to tell you many 
things which you need to know. 

Your father wants his Boy first of all to love, protect and 
care for his Mother, giving to her the same kind of measure of 
love and devotion which she has given to you. 

Second, your father wants his Boy to be sincere, honest and 
upright. Be your true self always. Hate dishonesty and trickery 
no matter how big and how grrai the thing desired may be. 

Third, your father wants you to have a proper independence 
of thought. . . . Think matters out for yourself always where 
it relates to your own conduct and «r/ howsily afterwards. 

Fourth, your father wants you to be an American in democ- 
racy. Treat everybody with courtesy and as your equal until he 
proves his unworthincss to be so treated. The man and the soul 
arc what count— not wealth, not family, not appearance. 

Fifth, your father wants you to abhor evil. No curiosity, no 


imagination, no conversation, no story, no reading which sug- 
gests impurity of life is worthy of your thought or attention 
and I beg you never to yield for an instani but turn your thought 
to something goixl and helpful. 

Sixth, train yourself to be master of yourself of your thought 
and imagination and temper and passion and appetite and of 
your body. Hold all absolutely under your will. Allow no 
thought nor imagination, nor passion, nor appetite to injure 
your mind or body. Your father has never used intoxicating 
liquors, nor tobacco, nor profane language. He wants his Boy 
to be like him in this regard. 

Seventh, your father wants his Boy enthusiastic and earnest 
in all of his interests, his sports, his studies, his work; and he 
wants him always to keep an active, actual participation in each 
so long as he lives. It is my judgment that one's life is nwst 
healthy and most successful when lived out on such a basis. 

Eighth, your father wants his stvn to love God as He is re- 
vealed to him: which after all will be the revelation of all that I 
have said and left unsaid of good to you, my precious Boy. 

Affectionately. 

Your Father 
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Athletes Feet 

VICTIMS! 



agonlilog athletes foot 
with sfmging medications! 


Soothe it away painlessl y, 
block its return with new 


QUINSANAJ:;^^ POWDER 


O Frees feel from itch and 
pain. Medicalion quickly 
helps heal raw cracks. 

Q Destroys athletes foot 
fungus painlessly- never 
burns inflamed tissues. 

O Block return of athletes 
foot-use Quinsana 
regularly. 





Don't burn op»'n rrai’ks or raw itching: 
skill witli painful hquid.s. SuDlhi- UMav 
alh1rl«‘s fool tornuMit with fool, 
(jiiiiisanu Fow(li*r. Itch stops, ('racks 
heal- Quin.sana helps slop spread of 
atlilctcs foot fust, blocks its return 
when used regulariv. Kills odor- 
causing bacteria, too. So get new. cikiI 


QUINSANA by MENNENS 


FOOTBALL ■'nltnufil 

pu/zling. He padded off to the kitchen 
for a glass of water, l ituilly he returned. 

• Me had a gleam in his eye and an eraser 
in his hand." says Mrs. Stagg. " 'You 
can't stop It now.' he said with triumph, 
and erased one of m> players. 'You were 
using 1 2 men,' " 

There is no swimming pool in the 
Stagg hackyai'ii. no big ear in from. I or 
all his success. Stagg lived without Irills. 
■'Money." he said, "is damnation.” and 
he never hail much. The Ciianis offered 
him S4,2lK) to play haseball in IKSS; he 
refused because there were saloons in 
big-league ball parks. He once passed 
up a S.^OO s[veaking eng.igcmenl because 
It meant missing a praeliee. His salary 
never exceeded SX.500. yet he contribut- 
ed annually to the Tale fund, made a 
S.'.OOO cash donation to the College of 
the I’acilic to purchase a 2 1 -acre tract 
adjoining the stadium ;ind donated 
SI. IKK) for chimes to the Lniversiiy of 
Chicago, stipulating that the alma mater 
he played at 10:05 each night as a signal 
for football players to gel to bed. 

The only real money he ever made was 
hy cashing in on a I(K).0(M)-io-.f long 
shot; two life-term insurance policies, 
for StWO and SIO.tKK). that reached ma- 
iLirilv in I95K. He was once olfered S.'tK).- 
000 for the movie rights to his life story. 
It was to star Spencer Tracy and Katha- 
rine Hepburn, who horc marked resem- 
blances to the Slaggs. \S hen he turned it 
down, his sons were aghast. "It's my 
life." said Stagg. "and 1 don't expect my 
sons to tell me how to run u. 1 wouldn't 
give the money to you. any way. I'd give 
it to the university." 

Tlie only langihle rewards Stagg gave 
his players were sweatcis and letters. 
Stagg abhorred leeruinngofanv soitand 
was never told — or [verhaps did not want 
to be told— that there were players on 
scholarship at COP. He said that recruit- 
ing breeds dishonesty and was not right 
for a coach whose profession should be 
"one of the noblest and most far-reach- 
ing in building manhood. No man is too 
giiod to be the athletic coach forvouth." 

Until he went to the rest home six 
months ago, where he will lixe out his 
days. Stagg mowed liis lawn with a hand 
mower. 'He mowed that lawn to dealli." 
says Stella Stagg. One day a neighbor 
advised him that kids had been playing 
on it daily, ripping up the turf. "T oil'll 
never r.iise grass that way." he said. 
"Sir." answered Stagg. "I'm not raising 
grass. I'm raising boys." emo 



single lens reflex 


Even at its low-low price, the Penta-J 
accepts a host of interchangeable wide 
angle and telephoto lenses — special 
accessories, too. Has new 
finder for more accurate focusing and 
composing. f2 Yashinon 50mm lens 
With semi-auto diaphragm, automatic 
mirror, speeds from ' i to t/500lh plus 
'B'. many more fe.iturcs. Less than 
SI 30. Sec your photo dealer for exact 
retail prices or write Dept. B. 


“YOU, TOO, 
CAN PLAY 
IN THE 70’s!” 

Ben Hog'an 

In his best seUing book. "The Mod- 
ern Fundajnentals of Golf," Ben 
Hogan shows you how to break 80 
and get moro^toTi out of everyxonnd 
you play. In five carefully illustrated 
lessons, he covers all aspect.s of your 
swing — from '‘The Grip" to "The 
Downswing’ ’...promises to help you 
develop a correct, powerful swing 
that will repeat. Right now. Sports 
Illustrated readers can order this 
handsome voluSre at a special low 
price: only $3.75. Send yOur name 
and address to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. Dept. 7301. 540 K. Michi- 
gan Ave.. Chica^ 11, IlUncdS. We’ll 
be glad to bill ytiu later** (Note: on 
"charge" orders, a feW cents to 
cover poHfge uTmI- j^ t>be 

included oitj|>pg^)iIl,) ’ 

FIVE LESSONS: THE MODEHN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GOLF hy B<>n Hnj.in. Actual sa*: 7V< < lO'/t ’ , mar 

IDO “pholoiKanhii; <lra«itin«»", Pnnled In «itra Ivga, hotel 
type lor a.-isy ralorenre. 
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BRlDGE/CAar/es Goren 


A family affair 


The most formidable family bridge team lo be assembled 
* in recent years is the Beckers; B. Jay Becker, his 
brother Simon. B. Jay's two sons. Mike and Steve, and Si- 
mon’s son. Robert. During a recent team event, somebody 
asked Jay how the team of Becker, Becker. Becker. Becker 
and Becker was doing, and his answer was, "Not as well 
as it sounds." But there is every likelihood that, given a 
bit more experience, the boys will live up to the illustrious 
tournament records of their fathers, both of whom have 
played for the U.S. in international competition. 

In the following deal, played in the Reisinger Team 
Championship of the Eastern Stales tournament, Steve and 
Mike managed the defense so as to make the spade 5 the 
high trump, thanks, in part, to a suit-preference signal. 

A teen-ager like Mike Becker might be expected to over- 


EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

itr 

PASS 

PASS 

OOUSLE 


30 

PASS 

40 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


Opfiling Ifatl: 2 of hearts 




estimate the power of the East hand, but sound bidding is 
a Becker family tradition. Operating entirely from his own 
hand. East could never take more than seven tricks with 
hearts as trumps. Indeed, a perfectly timed defense would 
hold him to six, assuming that North-South could collect 
their three spades, one diamond and one club trick before 
leading the third round of clubs that would make a winner 
of South's heart 10. Mike’s two-heart bid was reasonable, 
but he could not safely compete above that level. 

Playing against four spades, Mike won brother Steve's 
lead of the singleton heart and returned the 3 for West to 
ruff. This lead of a low card was a suit-preference signal. 
It told partner to return the lower of the other side suits 
after he had ruffed. The name of Becker has come to be as- 
sociated with suit-preference signals because B. Jay Becker 
has written so much about them. 

Without the signal. West might have been tempted to re- 
turn a diamond in the hope that East could ruff. In fact, 
East could have demanded such a return by leading an un- 
necessarily high card if he had been void of diamonds. 
However, with the club return. East won the club ace and 
launched the uppercut procedure that eventually built his 5 
of spades into the setting trick. He led back another low 
heart to insure that his partner would force one of dummy's 
honors if, as his previous ruff with the 6 suggested, he had a 
high enough trump to do so. 

West trumped with the spade 9 to force dummy's jack. 
When the spade queen was led. East covered with (he king, 
forcing South's ace. Declarer got back to dummy with a 
diamond to lead the spade 7 and East covered with the 8. 
South had to take this trick with the 10. and East's spade 5 
was now the high trump, good for the setting trick. 

If East had returned the high jack of hearts. West might 
have trumped the trick with the useless 9 of spades anyway. 
But Fast didn't leave his partner anything to wonder about. 
And, of course, without the high ruff by West, declarer 
would have been able to pick up the trumps without a fur- 
ther loser, thus bringing home his game contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Pay attention to the spot cards. They can tell you a great 
deal about the distribution of the unseen hands. And some- 
times, when they are properly promoted, they can be turned 
into aces. kno 



SPORTING LOOK/ Jo Ahern ZiU 



Paris news: 
all in love 
with leather 


For sportswear-loving American wom- 
en. who arc currently beguiled by suede 
(SI. March 5). the happy surprise from 
Paris last week was the news that the 
I'rench rulers of high fashion share their 
passion for deerskin, calfskin, kidskin 
and goal. At the opening of his fall cou- 
ture collection Ciuy Lartxrhe showed 
quilted coats of suede over suede cu- 
lottes. Marc Bohan of Oior lined blue 
suede with nutria. Yves St. Laurent had 
a whole group of dresses and skirts of a 
fabric that looked like black patent leath- 
er. Leather fatigue hats, suede berets, 
leather jewelry, were everywhere. Fven 
Balenciaga, elegant master of the beaded 
ballgown and the beautiful suit, startled 
his customers with buckskin vests over 
tweed skirts. B'ohkv/'.v M tw called 
it "a great collection for today's new 
way of li\ing--a sporting look for the 
open air." The fall leathers (and on the 
following page an old favorite which has 
become a new hit) arc shown in the open 
air of the chateau town of Chantilly. 


DEERSKIN SUIT, uilh ihc shccn of pcMlcr, is 
worn on garden walk hy .Muryll Orsini. Guy La- 
rovhe designed Jacket's easy lines, plealcd skirl. 



CALFSKIN SHAWL docs double dul>. maichmg bluck culTskin ^kiri on 
one side. hone> »ool-crcpc blouse on the other. This ensemble from 
Cardin is shown h> Juliciia de Brie near Pasilton St-Nubcri in Chantilly. 


KiosKiN SUIT, with the glow of burgundy wine, comes from Nma 
Ricci boutique, which fitted ils double-breasted Jacket with a chin- 
snuggling collar. Maryll wears it in the garden ofa country inn near Paris. 




SUEDE SHIRT, almost as long as a nightshirt, has slits in the sides for 
easy pocket access and the saddle stitching characieristic of famous 
house of Hermes. Molly Babcock wears shirt oscr plaid wool pants. 
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SPORTING LOOK 


The cu/otte 
gets a 
teg up, too 

The di' tiled skirl, or cu- 
loMe. long worn hy worn* 
cn for ^oir, tennis and 
such fence-e limbing 
sports as beagling, is an- 
other Paris hit Ibis sea- 
son and is sure to be 
repeated all over Amer- 
ica. Marc Bohan has a 
■Paniskirt” for Dior; 
l.aroehe has suede cu- 
lottes; Simoncila-babia- 
ni even has full-length 
culuiics for evening wear. 
The sportiest culotic of 
all conies with Hermes' 
new canvas shooting suit 
worn here by Julietta dc 
Brie. She is comfortably 
propped on a shooling 
stick on the grounds of 
the Chateau dc Chantilly. 
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THE METS 

<oniinueiifrom pogr 24 

you can'l make against them is tliat their 
pitchers throw spitters. 

••Spitters?” Stengel siiys. "! can'l get 
tiiem to throw regular pitches good." 

BasicalK. the trouble with the Mets is 
the way they play baseball. It is an un- 
changing style of walks, passed balls, 
balks, missed signs, errors, overrun bases 
and bad throws. You see it every lime. 
It doesn't matter what day you watch 
the Mets play or if they win or lose. 
With this team, nothing changes. Only 
the days. 

On .luly 22. for example, the Mets 
were in C neinnati for a douhleheadcr, 
They not o ily lost both games, but they 
also had four runners thrown out at 
home plate in the course of the day. 
Nobody could remember when this had 
happened before prt)bably because it 
hadn't. What made it frightening was 
the ease with which the Mets brought 
the fciU off. \ ou got the idea that they 
could get four runners thrown out at the 
plate any day they wanted to. 

In the tirsi game C hoc» C'hoo C olcinan 
was out trying to score from second on 
a single to left. In the second game 
Stengel jauntily ordered a double steal 
in the second inning. He luid Cannizzaro 
on first and Hot Rod Kanchl at third. 
C anniz/ai'o took olT and drew a throw. 
Kanchl broke for the plate. The Cincin- 
nati shortstop. Cardenas, cut it off. 
threw home, and that took care of Ka- 
nehl. In the fourth Inning 1 lio C hacon 
tried to score from (irsi when the Reds 
messed up a tl\ in the outfield. But Vada 
Pinson linally got to the ball, and his 
throw home beat Chacon by a couple of 
steps. In the fifth inning Jim Hickman 
was on third. He broke for the plate as 
Rod Kanchl hit the ball. Kanchl hit the 
ball square at third. The throw had 
Hickman by a yard. 

The day before that. Roger Craig, the 
team's version of a big pitcher, had gone 
user to Stengel and volunteered for re- 
lief pitching in the iloiibleheailer, if he 
were needed. Stengel nodded. It was nice 
of I raig to say he would work between 
starts. And the next day the Mets cer- 
tainly did need Craig. Cioing into the 
ninth inning with a "S 3 tie against the 
Rods. Stengel called on Roger to save 
the day. Roger took hts eight warmup 
pilches. I hen he threw two regular 
pitches to Marty Keough of the Reds. 
Keough hit the second ime eight miles, 
and the Reds won 4 3. 


Two days later in the first inning of a 
game in Milwaukee, the Braves had run- 
ners on first and second. Henry Aaron 
hit the ball hard, but ( hacon at short- 
stop made a line backhanded slop, As 
Chacon regained balance, he saw Roy 
McMillan of the Braves running for 
third. Chacon yelled to helix Mantilla, 
the Mels' third baseman. He was going 
to get McMillan at third on a sensa- 
tional play. Mantilla backed up for tlie 
throw. Then he backed up some more. 
Bv the time Chacon threw. Mantilla had 
backed up three yards past the base and 
when he caught the throw all he could 
do was listen to the crowd laugh. Mc- 
Millan had his fool on third. 

The Mets fought back, however, and 
had the game lied 4 4 in the I 2lh. Casey 
called on a new pitcher to face the Brav es 
in this inning. He was R. (>. Miller, 
making his first appearance as a Met. 
At ihc siarl of ihe season. R. C*. was 
managing a car agency and had no in- 
tention of playing baseball. Then Wid 
Muuhcws. ihe Mels' laleni scoul. came 
around to talk to him. Miller. Matthews 
had found, needed only IK days in the 
major leagues to qualify us a live-year 
man under the baseball players’ pension. 
R. Cj. had spent a couple of years with 
I^etroil before deciding to quit. 

S12S a month 

■•(jo to Syracuse for us." M.itihews 
said, "and if you show anything at all 
we'll bring you up. I lien you can pui in 
your 18 days. When you reach 51). you'll 
gel about SI25 every month until they 
put you in a box." 

Miller went out front and spoke to 
the boss. The job would be vvaiiiiig for 
him after the season. Miller was told. 
So Miller went to Syracuse. He pitched 
well enough to be brought up. Now lie 
came out of the Mets' bullpen to take 
on the Milwaukee Braves. 

Miller loosened up easily, scuffed the 
dirt, looked down and got the sign and 
glared at Del Crandall, the Milwau- 
kee hatter. Then Miller threw a slider, 
and Crandall hit a home run. Miller, 
with his first pitch of the year, had lost 
a game, 

"He makes the cluh." everybody on 
the Mets was saying. 

Marv in Throneben y. the fast-running 
first baseman, has had his share of tra- 
vail this year. too. In fact, anytime you 
meet some oldtimer who tries to bore 
you with colorful stories, you can sluit 
him up quickly with two Marv I'hronc- 
berry stories for every one he has about 

4'> 
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cushioned comfort . . . 
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players like Babe Herman or Dizzy Dean. 

Throneberry is a balding. 28->car- 
old who comes out of Memphis. Vie 
was up wilh the Yankees and once 
even opened the season as a first base- 
man for llicm. After that, he was with 
the Kansas City A*s and the Orioles. 
Throneberry is a serious baseball play- 
er. Metrics, and he has some ability. It's 
just that things happen when he playit. 


contend with a runner on base - and that 
opened the gates for a four-run C hicago 
rally. 

Marv had a big chance to make good 
when the Mels came to bat. With two 
runners on. Marv drove a long shot to 
the bullpen in right center field. It looked 
to be a sure triple. Marv flew past first. 
Well past it. He didn't come within two 
steps of touching the bag. Then he raced 
toward second and careened toward 
third. While all this violent motion was 


lowed. "’They's teams been established 
for .10, 40 years and they's still in last 
place.” 

Marv has been rankled only once all 
year. It involved Hd Bouchee, whom 
Stengel put on first for a couple of games. 
In San Francisco. Roger Craig, w ho has 
a line pickofT motion for a right-hander, 
hred to first and had Orlando C'epeda of 
the (iianls clearly nailed. But Bouchee 
dropped the throw. Two wind-ups later, 
Craig again fired to first. Me had Cepeda 



Take tlie doubleheader against the 
Cubs at the Polo (irounds early in the 
season. In the first inning of the first 
game Don Landrum of Chicago was 
caught in a rundown between first and 
second. Rundowns are not Throneher- 
ry's strong point. In the middle of the 
posse of Mets chasing the Cub. Throne- 
berry found himself face to face with 
1 andriim. The only trouble was Marvin 
did not have the ball. During a rundow n 
the cardinal rule is to get out of the way 
if you do not have the ball. If you stand 
around, the runner w ill deliberately bang 
into you. claim interference and the um- 
pire w ill give it to him. 

Which is exactly what happened to 
Marv. Landrum Jumped into his arms 
and the umpire waved him safely to first. 
Instead of an out, the Mets now had to 


taking place, F.rnie Bunks, the Cubs' first 
baseman, casually strolled over to Um- 
pire Dusty Boggess. 

■'Didn't touch the bag. you know. 
Dusty.” Banks said. Boggess nodded. 
Banks then called for the ball. The relay 
came and he stepped on first base. Across 
the infield Throneberry was standing on 
third. He was taking a deep breath and 
was proudly hitching up his belt when 
he saw the umpire calling him out at 
first. ■ 

li was suggested to Throneberry on a 
recent evening that his troubles, and 
those of the entire Mets team, come from 
unfamiliarity. A year of playing togeth- 
er might help the team considerably. 
Throneberry was told, Marv took this 
under consideration. 

“1 don't know about that," he al- 


ofT the bag. with all his weight leaning 
toward second. It was an easy pickotT. 
The ball again bounced out of Bouchec's 
glove. 

Back in New ^'ork. when Bouchee 
stepped out on the field at the Polo 
Grounds, the fans gave him a good go- 
ing-over. 

"What arc you try ing to do. steal my 
fans?" Throneberry complained. 

It is a long summer, but the man who 
is probably finding it longest is Weiss. 
Me i.s a pale-eycd, bulky, conservative 
old baseball business man w ho. as he was 
saying a couple of weeks ago, is not used 
to losing. 

"I’ve been in baseball since 1919.” 
George said, "and this is only the second 
time I have had a second-division team. 
My first year in baseball I had the New 
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}hivcn cKihaiul «c finished seventh. That 
\sas in the Tastcrn League. This sear is. 
1 must sa\. a hit of an e\|>erience with 
me. N(i. It iseertainlv not a fimn> thing 
to me. But sou could sa> 1 am not doing 
things halfwas. W hen I linallv get in the 
second dnision. I really get there. 

"The joh this sear was simply to gel a 
club started. Whs. ssc couldn't even 
hire ollice personnel at first because we 
didn't have an office. Noss we have 
sshat I think is the finest office in the 


KING LOUIE BOWLING SHIRTS WITH ARNEL 

America's favorite shirt for its No. 1 sport 



after the city, before the state 
the ZONE keeps your mail from being late 

The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include }oi4r zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New NP-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


and Caichcr Chri\ fanni/zaro leave 
muund divpiaving ivpical Mciv' /oie 


majors. Of course we don't want to con- 
fine ourselves to leading the league in 
office space. The future depends on how 
hard we work now . The main thing is to 
build up our scouting staff. W e had great 
scouts with the >'ankces. Kritchell. De- 
vine. Cireenwade. W e have W id Mat- 
Ihevvs now. but we have to wait until 
contract time and some of the other good 
scouts become dissatisfied with their or- 
ganisations, Then we can make moves. 
But right now all we can do is hope the 
players come along and it gels a little 
better. .Anvway the manager is doing a 
line job. isn't he?" 

rhcmanagereertainly is. This is. every- 
body agrees. Casey Stengel's finest year. 
When he was running the >'ankees and 
winning 10 ix'nnanis and becoming a 
legend. Casey never really struck you as 

. .nUimieU 
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KUh fungus uiuler ikiti siirfine—eveii pewlrah-s 
mto Uieiiiiils. f'niiiMifs grov.ili oj hriillhy imue. 
Gininis ugaiiisl WM infcilioii. 

Ljhoraiory itvls prove NP-27 Liquid not 
Only works iiiuier skin surface to kill fungus 
where ii breeds .ind sprc.ids— but even pene- 
iraics into loiriuii/s. W'orks in vital under* 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 t iqiiid-Powder Trealmcnt, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete’s l-'ool. Ringworm and other fungus 
inicclioiis, even stubborn eases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the rrcatmcni, new NI’-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration ih.il 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards ag.iinsi new in- 

New NP-27Trcaimcni(Liguid and Medicated 
Powdefi gntirattiees ctTcciivc relief— or lull re- 
fund from your druggist. 
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THE MET8 

the one they wrote of in the newspapers. 
His doubletalk was pleasant, but it had a 
bit of show business lacquer to it. And 
he could be rough on young players. 
Norman Siebern. at one time a tremen- 
dous outtield prospect, neser really got 
over a couple of tongue-lashings from 
Casey . And Bobby Richardson and C'lete 
Boyer were not the most relaxed players 
in the world under Stengel. 

But here with the Mels, at age 7.’. 
Stengel is eserylhmg you oxer read ir 
heard about him. The man has compas- 
sion, humor and. above all, class. There 
is no grousing, and no screaming that 
players are letting him down. Mr. Sten- 
gel came to baseball this year ready to 
stand up no matter how rough it became 
\Sell. It has become awful rough and he 
is standing up as nobody ever has. Ard 
trying. He talks to the players and fe 
makes all the moves he knows. When 
they do not work out. he simply takes 
off his cap. wipes his forehead, then jams 
it back over his eyes and lakes it from 
there. 

The old Stenget magic 

In the rare instances w hen he di’cs have 
the mtilerial to work with in a situation, 
that old. amazing Stengel magic is still 
there. Two weeks ago in St. Louis, the 
Mets won two of a live-game series 
against the Cards and one of the games 
wasa result of Stengel's moves. 

C'urt Simmons, a left-hander, was 
pitching for the Cards, and Stengel sent 
up Ciene Woodling. a left-handed hit- 
ter. to pinch-hit. Normally, this is not 
protocol. But Simmons had been con - 
ing in with a screwball as his best pitch. 
In a left-againsi-lefi situation, a screw- 
ball breaks toward the hitter and is easy 
to follow. Simmons had to gti with a 
fast ball. Woodling hit it on top of the 
roof in right and the Mels had two runs 
and a ball game. 

■■| remembered another thing," Casey 
said after the game. ''Cncc when I had 
I ord gviin’ for 20 games over with the 
Yankees Woodling beats him with a 
home run down in Baltimore. What the 
hell, don't tell me he can't hit a lelt- 
hander. I remember him doin' it. and 
that's w hy I put him in there." 

A few lockers down. Woodling was 
talking about the manager, 

"I was with him for live champion- 
ships with the 't'ankecs." he was saying, 
"and he and 1 had our differences. It's 
nothing new. hverybody knew that. But 
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I've never seen anybody like him this 
year. This is a real professional." 

You could see it a day later, when 
Casey and his Mets came into the dress- 
ing room after losing a doubleheader to 
the Cards. The manager had a wax con- 
tainer of beer in his hand and he was 
growling about a call that he said cost 
him the first game. 

“The man don't even know the rules,” 
Casey was saying. “My man was in a 
rundown between third and home and 
when he tries to go to home the catcher 
trips him right on the baseline. You 
could sec the chalk was all erased. The 
umpire don't call it. Costs me a game. It 
was an awful thing." 

He kept talking about this one play, 
as if nothing else had happened during 
the long afternoon. He was going to 
give “my writers," as he calls news- 
papermen, something to put in the paper 
the next day. And maybe it would give 
these 25 beaten players getting dressed 
in the room with him something to get 
mad about. Maybe it would help a little. 

When he stopped rasping about the 
play for a moment, he was asked about a 
couple of particularly costly plays by 
Throneberry and Charlie Neal. 

“Aaahhh!" Casey said. “Bonehead. 
They was bonehead plays. Damn bone- 
head plays." His eyes flashed. 

No broken furnituro 

Then he leaned back and spoke in a 
soft voice. “Look." he said, “1 can't 
change a man's life. 1 got four or five 
guys who are going to make it up here. 
The rest of them, we just got to get along 
with. I'm not goin’ to start breakin' fur- 
niture because of them. It's the man and I 
gut him and 1 can't change his life." 

Then he got dressed and a guy named 
Freddie picked up his suitcase and led 
him out of the dressing room. They had a 
taxicab waiting across the street, in front 
of an old, one-story brick-front place 
named Gus & Marge's Tavern. Casey 
pushed through the crowd and got into 
the taxi. He was carrying on a running 
conversation with the crowd as he shut 
the door and the taxi started to pull away. 

It was, you ilgured, the way it should 
be. For over 50 years now, Casey Stengel 
has been getting into taxis in front of 
old saloons across the street from a ball 
park. He has done this with great teams 
and with bad teams. Now he has the 
worst outfit anybody ever saw. But even if 
the players don't belong, Stengel does. 
He’ll be back next year. 

God help him. ino 
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George Tames of the New York Times received the 1962 Grand 
Award and First Prize of the White House News Photographers 
Association for his Nikon photo Loneliest Job In The World. 
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Tommy Bolt's wee louelies of temper have led him to cast golf clubs upon the water, but 
now he casts fishing lures (sometimes) as he tells those around him how to achieve serenity 


Tommy Boll sat in ihe center 
of a group of callers who had 
gathered in the waterfront 
backyard of his home in Crys- 
tal River, t'la. There had l>een 
some small talk, but now there 
was a lull in the conversation. 

There was no sound except the 
call of a faraway bird. The riv- 
er. deep and clear, sparkled in 
the late-morning sun. A light 
breeze came up. ft was a rare 
moment of tranquillity. Suddenly Tommy Bolt jumped 
from his chair, extended his arms appealingly and cried 
out: 'i.et's everybody just rc/u-v,' There's no need for pres- 
sure here. Remember, pals. Rome wasn't built in a day. 
and it look H'aaon Train two >curs to get through Kansas." 

hvervbody present promptly went into action. Tommv 
Walker Bolt, not quite .1. picked up a golf club, swung him- 
self completely around and sat down heavily. His mother. 
Mary l.ou Bolt, wearing a beach robe over her swimsuit, 
gathered up the iced-tea glasses and hurried into the house. 
Jim Wright, who handles Tommy Bolt endorsements and 
manages his business enterprises, pulled out a notebook 
and began scribbling rapidly. man from a golf cart com- 
pany rummaged in his briefcase, l.ou Cappola. the high 
school football coach, got up and shook himself. A city 
man fumbled for a cigarette, lit up and inhaled deeply. 


Tommy Bolt was visibly 
pleased bv all these small activi- 
ties. Obviously, at age 44, he 
had cast himself in a new role. 
A man notorious for his hor- 
rendous temper tantrums on 
the golf course, he was now. 
consciously or unconsciously, 
dedicated to stirring up other 
people in order that he might 
calm them down. 

fn his time. Bott had pfaved 
many another part; the poor boy on the move with his fam- 
ily through Oklahoma. Louisiana and Texas; the caddiewho 
saved up his tips to buy his first set of clubs in partnership 
with his brother; the worker on construction jobs who 
learned to be a carpenter; the public links player who rose 
to be the National Open champion of 1958; the big-time 
professional who has been prospering on his fringe benefiis 
if not in recent tournaments- ever since. 

Along the way. Tommy Bolt became the pride and the 
despair of the world of golf. He was admired as a shot- 
maker of extraordinary grace and style, as a competitor 
w ho added dash and color and cxcilcmenl to every tourna- 
ment field, as a star who never lost his country boy's wit 
and charm, as a soft touch for traveling caddies and a suck- 
er for co-signing bank loans. What shocked and unnerved 
the golf vNorld was the fact that this same amiable Tommy 

. imlixu^d 
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MASTER OF HOG HEAVEN cvnimu^d 


Bolt was also capable of great and terrible rages. He broke 
clubs, threw clubs, hurled shoes, walked out of tourna- 
ments. and used language deemed unbecoming a men's 
locker room. He was lined, rebuked and suspended. His 
conduct was deplored in Eingland and South Africa. Some 
sporlswriters denounced him. others admonished him more 
in pain than in anger. One w ritcr composed an open letter 
quoting King Solomon and beseeching reform. 

Tommy always promised. Again and again he announced 
that he had seen the error of his ways. Sometimes he shared 
the credit for his “reformation" with others: perhaps with 
Bishop I ulton Sheen or Dr. Norman Vincent Pealc or the 
editors of the Rtwlvi 's DifU'sl. Once he said his w hole per- 
sonality had been changed through a prayer for serenity 
that had been sent to him by a hard-drinking old buddy 
who had himself seen the light. 

In his backyard this summer day, the 1962 
edition of Tommy Bolt walked about, searching the faces 
of his guests for signs of worry or tension that they them- 
selves might not yet be aware of. In his S85 fawn-colored 
slacks, his flaming-red sports shirt and his narrow-brim, 
pure-white straw hat. he looked like Li'l Abner dressed up. 

He stopped and pul a hand on the broad shoulder of his 
friend. Coach Cappola. “Don't be ners ous, l-ou.” he coun- 
seled, “Watch that self-control. Remember what the Bible 
says. }fc that rulcth his spirit Ls better than he who lakcth a 
city.*' He looked around to observe the effect of the quo- 
tation on the others. “1 got that." he said, “from one of 
the open letters a sportswriter sent me." 

Lou Cappola nodded. He is locally celebrated for the 
self-control he had shown one day two years ago when 
Tommy Boll, on the bench as honorary assistant football 
coach, had run out on the field to tackle a runner, a show' of 
enthusiasm which could have cost Crystal River High a 15- 
yard penalty, but Tommy missed the tackle. 

Boll moved over to the city man and asked: “Now isn't 
this bciicr’n that old rat race up North?" 

"Oh. yes." said the city man. "Why. I’m really unwind- 
ing down here. This air is just great. I'm sleeping like a 
top. Once I hit that old pillow I'm gone." 

Bolt shook his head. “l*al," he said, "there's the cause of 
all your ailments." 

“I haven't got any ailments," protested the city man. 

“I'm referring to pillows." said Tommy. "Never sleep on 
a pillow, pal. It's the worst thing you can do. It leads to 
backaches and stiff neck. Now you listen to me. Get those 
pillows off your bed totiif!hf. You call for the hotel maid 
and get you a bed board to pul under the mattress." 

“I'll do that," said the city man. rubbing the back of his 
neck and moving his head around in a circle. 

"Or better yet," said Tommy, “get out of that bed alto- 
gether. Spread out your sheet on the floor and sleep there.” 

Tommy walked over to his son. still struggling with the 
man-size golf club. He leaned over and adjusted the child's 


grip. "Son." he said, “pretty soon you're going to have your 
own set of clubs. This old driver is just too big for you. But 
you keep on practicing there." 

He straightened up and examined his own hands, clench- 
ing his fist, then extending his lingers and examining them 
closely. "1 got to get in some practice this afternoon. I got 
to gel in maybe 18. I've been doing too much automobile 
driving these past few days." He spread his lingers and 
showed them around. “You see there?" he said. “1 am plain- 
ly sulfering from steering-wheel grip." 

“Tommy." said Jim Wright, “about this new gasoline- 
engine golf cart. If Mary Lou intends to use it to go shop- 
ping, we'll have to get a license plate for it. We could drive 
over lo Inverness and pick it up right now." 

“Whoa. Jimbo." said Tommy. “Let's not gel stampeded 
here. No sweat, pal. Take it easy." 

“I just meant." said Jim Wright, “that you can't drive a 
vehicle on the highway without a license plate. It wouldn't 
make a hit with the state police." 

“Oh." said Tommy. “1 wouldn't let that bother me. I'd 
drive the vehicle over to the club if I felt like it. I wouldn't 
care if it harelipped every cow in Texas, I'd lell those state 
police that I'm driving a vehicle in transit. Understand me? 
In tninsil —on my way to get a license." 

“Well," said Jim Wright, "you might be able to getaway 
with it," 

“Certainly," said Tommy, walking to the bright-red golf 
cart. “My. my." he exclaimed, "ain't she a hcaiilv ?" 

“This will be known," said the golf carl man eagerly, “as 
the Tommy Bolt model Caddy Car. You see your signature 
there vvith the bolt oflighiningafier it? Just like you sign it?" 

“I believe." said Tommy, “that she'll go 96 holes on a 
tankful of gas?" 

“Thai's correct, sir." said the golf cart man. “No worry- 
ing about recharging batteries. Terrific power in this engine. 
We've pul it through some lough tests on very steep grades." 

“It is a beauty.” said Tommy. He patted the stomach of 
the golf carl man. “E’rotcin is your answer, pal." 

The golf cart man flushed. “Yeah. I know. I wish 1 had 
your waistline. Tommy." 

“Protein cats up fat," Tommy went on. “Now. 1 take 
but two meals a day. Just coffee in the morning, then maybe 
a late breakfast at the CJreen Tavern consisting of eggs, grits, 
sausage with the grease fried out and hot cornbread. Steak 
and possibly turnip greens or beet tops and maybe a baked 
potato for dinner. A little whisky will stimulate the digestive 
juices. Personally, I favor the brand (Haig & Haig] which 
used to put half a dollar in the pocket of President Kenne- 
dy's daddy for every empty bottle," 

"Tommy,’' said Coach Cappola. “Lve got to run along. 
I enjoyed the visit.” 

"Take it slow- and easy, old buddy," said Tommy, put- 
ting his arm around his friend. “We live but once." 

The coach walked to his car, waved and drove away. 

“Pals." Tommy said solemnly, “there goes the smartest 
coach in Citrus County. He got along with a squad of only 15 
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Always sarton'allv splvndui. Tommy inspeds anoihi-r /ff-tv shirt. 
But will it go with his raspberry shoes? 


boys last season. He is truly the miracle 
man of Crystal Riser football.'* 

He walked over to where the city man 
was silting and peered down at his scalp. 

■'Brush the hair vigorously three limes 
daily." he prescribed. "Before bedtime 
massage the kild spot briskly with the 
fingertips so as to stimulate the blood flow 
and irrigiite the hair roots." 

"Tommy." said the golf cart ntait. "we 
want to get some color pictures of you and 
the Caddy Car. Now. since you've been 
voted the best-dressed man in golf by your 
fellow pros, it w ill make a great shot. And 
we’d like to have Mrs. Bolt in the pic- 
ture. loo. She's very photogenic, if I may 
say so." 

"Speak freely, pal." said Tommy. He 
frowned. "Only trouble with taking color 
pictures is I got no shoes." 

"No shoes!" exclaimed Jim Wright. 

"Why. Tommy, what arc you talking 
abt>ul'? You must have a couple of dozen 
pairs of shoes in the house right now!" 

"Vrue.Jimbo." said Tommy , "but what 
kind of shoes have I got? Brown and 
whiles and black and whites and all- 
whites, yes. But my green shoes, my blue 
shoes, my raspberry shoes — they are in 
Texas along w ith my other Cadillac and 
my Pontiac. .Ml I got here is my conserva- 
tive shoes." 

"That's no problem." said the golf cart 
man. "We could get a good color shot of 
you and Mrs. Bolt sitting in the carl and 
the shoes wouldn't even show. Nobody 
would know the difference if the shoes 
happened to clash with the rest of your 
outlit." 

"Rut / would know." said Tommy. 

The city man got up from his chair 
and walked over, rubbing his hair. 

"Tommy." he said, "may I ask just what happens when 
you decide to wear your — well, say, your blue shoes. \\ here 
do you go from there?" 

"Oh." said Tommy. "I could go in many directions. May- 
be I'd wear some dark -red. some maroon slacks and a blue 
shirt and a while straw hat. Thai's just one possibility. A lot 
would depend on my mood, you understand my meaning?" 

ou never wear a cap anymore. I notice," said the city 
man, "Y{>u're like Sam Snead, he always wears a straw." 

"True," said Tommy, "but our motives are different. I 
wear a straw as a fashion piece. Sam wears a straw hat be- 
cause he is bald-headed. When he had his hair. Sambo 
didn't mind going bare-headed. Of course, that was long, 
long before my lime." 


"Well.'* said the golf cart man. "I'll get going now and 
line up my photographer." He drew in his stomach. "Much 
obliged. Tommy." he said, "for those lips about diet." He 
burned away. 

Tommy turned to ihe city man. 

"Don't be embarrassed," he said. 

••I'm not embarrassed," sttid the city man. "SN hy would 
I be embarrassed?" 

"About that shirt. You don't want to wear a long-slcevc 
shirt down here. Besides, the coloring does not suit you. 
I'll go get you a shoi t-sleeve shirt and then we'll take a nice 
little boat ride on the river. Peaceful and quiet. W hat do 
you say. Jimbo?" 

,lim Wright nodded. •'Fine with me," he said. 
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MASTER OF HOG HEAVEN r, 


Tommy Boll walked inio the house. In a moment, he 
was back, jingling some keys and holding out a sports shirt 
for the city man. “Now just slip that on," he said, “and 
we’ll get out on that river and you'll feel all yout cares and 
worries slip away." 

The city man made the change and followed Bolt and 
Wright down to the dock. Moored there was a platform on 
pontoons. It was powered by an outboard motor. 

“This is known." said Tommy Bolt, getting aboard, “as 
a Hoal boat, spelled I -l-o-t-c— B-o-t-c in the advertising. 
It is just perfect for rivers. Now take seats there, pals, and 
enjoy the scenery. Jimbo. just give her a kick away from 
the dock." 

The boat drifted out. Tommy Bolt took a scat at the 
steering post and inserted a key in the ignition Iwk. “Take 
notice." he said to the city man. “that we have a self-starter 
here. No yanking of a rope to get the outboard going." Me 
tried to turn the ignition key. but it wouldn't turn. He 
scowled, but caught himself and smiled brightly. 

“The lock seems to be a little stiff," he said. “In need of a 
little oil. no doubt." The boat drifted along the deep trop- 
ical foliage that edged the lawn on the backyard. 

"The lock." said Tommy Bolt, jutting out his chin and 
pursing his lips, “seems to be wry stiff,” He struggled with 
the key. ducking the overhanging branches of the trees that 
lined the shore. 

Tommy Bolt's sunburned face got redder still. “We got 
to stop her." he yelled, "we're liable to drift clear out into 
the Gulf of Mexico. I could pole her back to shore, but 1 got 
no pole." Suddenly he lunged halfway out of the boat and 
grabbed the branch of an overhanging tree. Hanging on 
desperately, he cried out. “Mary Lou! Mar-ree I.ou!" 

Mary I.ou Boll came running to the edge of the dock. 
She held something alofi in her hand. “You look the wrong 
keys. Tommy! Here arc the boat keys!" 

“Don't con a man who's conned a million," Tommy 
called back over the water. “The tag on these keys says 
boat keys!" 

“1 had the lock changed, don't you remember?" 

“Well, this is a fine time to tell me! What am I going to 
do, that is the question at this present time." 

“Just hold on. Tommy. I'll swim out with the keys." She 
tossed her beach robe aside and dived into the water. In a 
moment she climbed aboard and turned over the keys. 
Tommy tossed the old set aside and pul the new ones in 
the lock. He turned the key and the outboard started up 
immediately. 

“Now." said Tommy, smiling again, “we arc all set, I'll 
turn around and take you back to the dock, Mary Lou. 
and I thank you kindly for swimming out." 

He moved the gear shift into reverse and gave her the 
gun. Nothing happened. He moved the shift into a forward 
position and the boat drifted helplessly. He tried it again 
both ways. 

Tommy Bolt got up from his seat at the wheel. He 


walked the length of the boat and back. He glanced at the 
receding shore. The cords in his neck stood out like pieces 
of garden hose. Slowly, with a kind of chilling calm, he 
began to recite a bill of particulars and intentions. 1 lis first 
act upon reaching shore, he said, assuniing that he ever set 
foot on dry land again, would be to purchase a sledge- 
hammer with which he would smash the outboard motor 
into little pieces. He might then attack the pontoons of the 
so-called F-l-o-t-c — B-o-i-e and sink it to the river's IhH- 
tom. He raised his voice, recalling a whole list of griev- 
ances. He denounced state cops who would pinch a man 
for driving a dinky little golf cart without a license plate. 
Me spoke with scorn of uppity waiters who had never 
heard of turnip greens. He charged that a hex hung over 
him in this benighted town of Crystal River. He wished 
never to hear the name of Crystal River mentioned in his 
presence again. Address all communications, he directed, to 
T. Bolt, Citrus County, Florida. As he paused for breath. 

A/loaf on the calm river, an ahnas! nilin Roll is apprnisi-J 
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Mary Lovi BoU. v.ho haJ been banging oser t!ic rail al the 
Mcrn, inspecting the outboard, spoke up: “Tommy. I think 
I see what the trouble is. There's a cable tangled down 
there. Just a minute. I think I can ti\ it.” She held on 
to the rail with one hand and leaned down to get at the 
cable. She straightened up. climbed back o\cr the rail 
and walked to the wheel. She slipped the gear lever into 
reverse and the boat responded at once. She moved the 
lever forward and the craft moved smoothly ahead. She 
brought the lever back into neutral, smiled at her husband, 
walked to the rail and stepped over it and plunged into 
the water, swimming with long, graceful strokes back to- 
ward the dock. 

fornm) Bolt gripped the rail and watched her until she 
had climbed up on the dock and turned to wave. 

“Pals," he breathed, “there is a girl in a million." 

He went back to the wheel and settled himself com- 
fortably there once again. He moved the lever and the 

hy his wife Mary Lou am/ son Tammy. 



accelerator and the floating platform cased out from the 
shore, turned and pointed south. There was nothing said 
for a few moments, Then, moistening his lips. Tommy Bolt 
began to speak. It was a son of soliloquv. and (as is his 
custom when delivering a major statement of his views) he 
began to enunciate w iili elaborate precision, lingering over 
syllables, spelling out words to which he vvishc,! to give 
particular emphasis. 

“Can you beat this, pals?" he said. “Ain't this hog 
heaven though? Look at this river, fed by underwater 
springs and clear as crystal, which explains the name. Hey. 
did you see that old mullet jump out of the water there? 
Watch now. he'll Jump again, There he is! Ain't that a sight? 
A mullet ain't a fish, though. A mullet is a vegetarian. You 
can't get him with a hook, you got to get him in a net. Oh. 
man. there goes another one!" 

He looked from side to side, drinking in the sights. Sud- 
denly, he raised up from his seat at the wheel and cried: 
“Look at that old pelican up there! You see him? He's get- 
ting ready to d-i-v-c. Watch him now. There he goes! 
Oown he goes and up he comes. There's a fish in that old 
pelican's bill. My. the fish that arc out here. Bass and red- 
lish and tarpon and blues and snapper and perch and I 
don't know what. You know we could keep going from 
here clear out to the (.iulf of Mexico? We could, you win 
my watch if we couldn't, l ook back now at that little old 
house of ours! It wasn't much of a place when we bought 
it. more of a fishing lodge owned by this gentleman who 
used it only iKcasionally. We've huilt on. we've made im- 
provements, we've pul in air conditioning and hi-fi and 
wall-to-wall. Mary Lou and I don't always agree on rec- 
ords for the lii-li. What I favor is music that doesn't tax 
the mind of a man resting up after a tournament. Like 
that song my old buddy. Oi^/y Dean, was singing on the 
basebiil) broadcast here the other day. It was entitled The 
Croat .Speckh't/ Bird." 

He stood up and turned to face (he two passengers who 
had survived the morning. 

T 

J. his is the kind of country.*’ he said, throw- 
ing out his arms, "that I want my boy to grow up in. I 
don't want him to be a city slicker, to grow up in some 
fancy suburb where you got to go around wearing a tu.xedo 
all day long. No. pals, this is the country for me. Crystal 
River. F-l-o-r-i-d-a. garden spot of Citrus County! Where 
there's no pressure, where a man can truly r-e-l-a-x." 

He swung the wheel over and turned home, a man se- 
rene. obviously safe from ail further vexation. Alas, he was 
not. Soon after, the vexations in Crystal River multiplied 
again, until one day Tommy Bolt drove over to Clearwater 
and filed suit for divorce. Friends of the Bolts hoped that 
they could iron out their disagreements. Especially since 
one of Tommy’s charges against Mary Lou was that she 
had— of all things— a t-c-m-p-e-r. sno 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup q( the »port« information 
of the week 


SASESALL ihc A M l- R U II Mil l nudv up 
lor IIS rurlicr loss lo (he Njtoinal I cjieoc h> (akini; 
the second All-Sirfr Ciame 4 ai C'hiL.igo'v Wngles 
l-ield Home runs b> Pe'e Hnnneis. I eon 'A,,gnet 
anil Rosks Coijsilo -Ihc Iasi lor ihtee runs in Ihe 
ss-senth inning slinshed ihc game lot (he Amerisan 
I cjguv Doth icams ntiiilc III hits, hut Ihe S.iiionals 
sisHKniKCil lout errors. I Ins licl|icsi l he At. o>a inlam 
iheleadinnss (7 (E) (hul ii has held since ihc series 
began in I'll! Said winning Manager Ralph llouk 
ol ihe Salional l.eaguc's hsiasis ol siipeiioiPs 
"Mailsc (his smII shut those guss up." 


BOATING One hydroplane was demolished alter hc- 
s. lining airhoriic. another caught tire and two broke 
down, hut liiil Munces had not a hit ol trouble as 
lie piloted ijsored tf'o f i-rnuri ’/ to sitiois in 
the tjold Cup race on t -iVc Viashington He aset 
aged l<MH)74 itiph Dallas San/, driser ol '/o- 
Sfiirr’. !. . sullered a broken leg in the cvcnis 

I AS I i RNt.R. C handler Hoses 's I Z-nicier sac hi 
which linishcd last with a l-KI record m the Amer- 
ica s t up iibsersaiioii trials, deteated her loriiien- 
tiirs. plus S4 iitVier yachts, while winning the 11- 
mile Asior Cup race, the Itnal eseni ol iltc New 
> otk \.ishl Club's annual cruise sene. 
was also the leading I --meter scorer al ihe com pie- 
lion of Ihe seven races that niadc up Ihe cruise pro- 
gram H roihrih and Se/etiiti lied lor secvuid. ( •>- 
liinihij. which didn't win a race, was lourih. I n- 
loriun.iiely lor J.inrc/nrr, the contest has no direct 
bearing on Ihe selection ol ihe I' S. deleiitler tor 
Che Seplemher America's ( up coinpetitiun against 
Australia's On-lfl 


FOOTBALL C.Kl I N HA^ struggled liltuM' hetore 
linalls squashing the tollege All-Stars al 711 m the 
^ifth All-Star tiame. Placing belote hS.nott fans in 
t hisagsi s S.ildiet I ickl. Co.ich \ince LomharJi's 
powerful Packers entered the Iasi guaricr with only 
a one-polut lead over Diiu Graham's kll-Siars bul 
then went on a 2 1 -point scurntg spree Quarterback 
iian Starr led (lie Packer attack, throwing Itse 
U'uchdow n passes I'or a new senes record I he I'.iss- 
mg ol Kansas' lohn Hadl highlighted the All-Stats 
early success and led lo his being named the game's 
most saluahic plescr. Uacklicid Judge loin Kellehci 
came close lo joining i»o previously hospiiali/eJ 
All-Star, hrnic l>avi» ol Syracuse and Ronnie 
null of iiaylor when he tried to break up a itglii 
on the Itcid and was km>ckcd cold 


GOLF HOH C.DAI BA . H, of Bellesille. Ill siopt<ed 
packing bis bags and returned lo the ciiursC to heat 
An \kall Jr. in a sudden-death plasoll m the S 
Insurance Cits 0|>cn in Vkcthersfield, Conn, \kall 
missed a crucial IS-inch pull on Ihe Mnal hole, which 
Inreed him imo a lic at -Tl lor 77 holes Oojibs 
was hnally able to capilali/c on Vi all's bad tuck 
and totsk lop pri/c of S5..1(XI wiih a birdic on the 
seventh esira hole, one of the longest playoH's m 
pro tour hislor.y. Julius Boros and Jerry Sieelsimlh 
lied lor third with 777s. 

l MARI tSSMITH.Akalkcrf'sip veteran and auto, 
mobile dealer from Oasionia. N.C'., shot a Sunder- 
par 775 to beat defending champion lAcane Beman 
Pv sesen strokes and win the tasiern -Amaicur 
I'hjiiipionship in Portsmouth. Sa. 
jlAI \S il t HI RS. 1 7, calm despite weather delay 
won the LsOA Junissr C'hanipionshi|> by delealing 
lormer high school icamnuie Jim Sullisan 4 and l 
iin Ihc n.il. rain-drcnchcd Lischmoi.r ( luh course 
in Grosse Pointe Vsoods. Mich 


HABNESS RACING Sll.ADA HI AL (5^1 held on 
m (he scrclch 10 beat Sly A ankce bs a nose and lake 
(he S7u,74'> Roosescil I uluriiy al Roosescll RacC- 
was V ndcr ihc handling ol I/riser l>cl In'ko. Ihc 
has coll sieppcd Ihe mile in ;.07 I 5. ihe besi unic 
ihis year lot a 2->ear-old pacet on a hall'-mde track 
1he l.isoied Diamond Sam, who had won all sis ol 
Ins starts, linishcd I'ourih bui was disuualihed .snd 
placed cighlli for bumping Sly Aankec 

HORSE RACING (ARRA BAL K (A5.7II), ridden 
by Johnns Sellers for ihc tirsi lime since Marsh, goi 
,i11 a surprising hrst and slaved cUsse to the pace, 
hul slill displascd his patented sircich run lo wm 
I he S57. 400 Whitney Slakes at Saratoga (jer/ujgr4f). 
HI A( k SIH I P (514.601. C'alilorma-hred. and 
owned hi the I R Mac Stable, upset Kidan and 
won the 5116,250 American f>crbs before .'0,215 
tans at Arlington Park Ridden by Johnny l-ongdcn 
Hlack Sheep came from behind lo beat Ridan by a 
length and a quarter. Jam-Toolin. nine length' lar- 
iher hack, was third m the sis-horse held. 

JAIPl'R (5'. KOI galloped lo an caw foiir-and-a- 
hall Iciiglli siciory in the $56,300 C hoise Stake, al 
Moniniiulh Park. Jinikcy Willie Shoeiiiakcr guided 
Licorge D. Widcnei's colt to his lilih iriuittph tins 


.s'ai ( sane hung uii o be scsoiid by Ihrcc-quariers 
' a length oscr lasi-clusuig < rinison Satan 
IM I T A }1 Dill upset two prcsiou'ls un- 

dclcjlcd colls. Never Hend and Ahoy, and "in ised 
•1 oniedion lioin ihe i<x.-kcy ol another. Homoor. 
.» win till- >I0X.05' Sapling Slakes for 2-ycji-oM 
oclorr a recsirsJ crowd ol 4.>.^ui al Monmoiiilt Park 
k'r. .Aitj I Hcvs's Delta Judge, ridden by R.i- 

Hr liPisheJ a hatl-lcngih in front of Hon- 

|oui. who had the same niaigin on Sever IWnd 
Ahoy was lourih. anoihcr hvc iengihs back 

MOTOR SPORTS (iKAHVM Hill ol lllglallsl 
drove his H K M lo sicion in Ihe (irand Pris ol 
licrniany al the Nurhuigrirtg. covering the licach- 

nimuiev and 44,3secsvnd. and averaging a sautaiuv 
Kl> I mph I he liiu'iipli boosted Hill's iota I ol world 
driving cbampionsliip point, lo 7.\ and gave hint a 
7-poini edge lor ilw talc 

SHOOTING lUI f U .M Hi I SKI NSMIP JR . an 
.\imv sergeant Iroin Ivilunthiis. lia.. ouishoi neaily 
2.1KKJ ol the covtntts s top iviarksnitn to wm the na- 
iional pisivil-.liooiing title for ihe thud siraiglil 
Imic He Scored 2,ti.'.! a possible 2 7IK) points 

in Ihc ihree-dai cnnie.i Another Columbus man. 
Aimy Stall Scigcaiti lAMISII M. N .\ I 1 V . sue- 
cCsslully delendesl Ins Nalmn.il Irophy individual 
pistol championsh p with 2l* out ot *IK) poiiils iii 
ttse csacvmg vsne-slay event at I ansp Petty, CHiio. 

SOCCER IMIRK\'>I HR \/H . needing onls a 
lie III the linal conicsi ol a iwo-gamc plaioll with 
Uclencnses ol Pori.igal. scored eaily in Hie lirsi hall 
to lake the I ‘*62 Inctnaiionjl Soccci t eague Cham- 
ivionstnp 1 t al Dvivsmng Stadium in New A. irk. 
Aniecsca liad won the lifst game 2 I lis second 
inumph earned it 'he right to face Dukla .<1 ('/edi- 
o.lovaki.i lor Ihe American I halJcnge Cup 

SWIMMING SI SAN Ixil RR. 17. a mcmbei ol ihe 
1U60 L S Olympic Icain. swam the lOO-meter hut- 
icrMy in I 07. K lo beat her own world icci'rd by 4 lO 
ol a second at tlie MidsUe-.Allanlic -AH iltam- 
pionships It) Pliiladelphia. 

TENNIS AH \K t), pl.ising in Alesico Ciiy belore 
a crowd lhai loared louder (ban hulihghi Ians, de- 
Icatcd Ihc 1. S. in the Dasis Cup American Zone 
scmdiiials II was ihe earhc.i U.S dcleal in Dans 
Cup hislors. live Ainefieans got an inspired p<t- 
lormansc liiuii I buck McKinley, who upsci Alcci- 
ico's No. I player, Rjtacl Osuiia. 6 2. 7 5. 6 .3. bul 
Amonio Palalos evened the score by heating Jon 
Douglas ot Santa Monica. Calif . 6- 1. 6 I.' 6.7 5. 
Dsiina and Palalos then teamed lo beat Alckmlcs 
-ind Dennis Kalslon in Ihe crucial doubles. K 6. 
HI 17.3 6,6 3.6- 2. and Osuna won It ali lor Alesi- 
CO when he edged Oougla . d 7. 6 ,1, 6-K, 6. 6 I 

MAKCiAKLI SMIIH. Australian and trench 
champion, coniinted her m.isiers over AAunhlcdon 
Champion Karen H.ini/c Susman by taking the 
I astern Grass C iHiri Chamt'ionship. 6 3. 7 5. in 
South Orange, N J Miss Smith, the hrci Australian 
wtiinan Us ssin this event, alssj evened the score wilh 
Ills' girl who knocked her out ol Wimbledon in the 
opening rounsl. Hillic Jean MoHiii. by :«aiing her 
6 I 6 4 in Ihe scinilinals 1 red Siolle made il a clean 
sweep for ihc Au.sies. oullasling Donald Dell of 
Bedicsd.i, Aid lo lake the men's iiilc K 6. I4 16. 

SHKl Hl.LKlN. 17. ol Miami He.icll. M-i.. wlso 
rcccnlls upset AA .vines Reed in Ihc (lay Coud 
( bantpionship. look adsaniage ol Jim Resic's 21 
double laulis lo s.in ihe I S. Junior Singles inle 
6 2. 6 4. K 6. CLIN RIlHf A of Dallas used an 

6 2 tor Ihe I S floss 16-jnd-under title, in K.ila- 
m.i/oo, SI icb. 

MILEPOSTS DIM) A10RI nr AD PAI I 1 RSON, 
64, chairman ol American Machine & I oundry ( o , 
who deseliipcd bsiwtmg's rcsolutionary .Automatic 
I’mspoltcr, ot a heart attack, in Washingti»n I jsl 
week I S. charged AM I and rival Brunswick ( orp 
with icsicjinl ot I'.ide in bowling equipmem 
DIM) AA H I RID NOA ( I .44,aulhor. piKMC.ich- 
cc ,ind adscniurrr. while climbing wiih a Briiish- 
Soviet espcdilion in ibe Russian P.iinns t)l adsen- 
Hirers. Bniishci Novee once said. " I here is a sireak 
ol madness m ibcse men whose eyes arc lived I'n the 
sl.irs, hill II IS a divine m.iditcss 
DH I) Dl AN ( KOA1WI M . K2. I he Gmsersily of 
Souihcrn Calilorma irack coach Irom 1‘flN to |U4K 
and l‘*4N I s Olsinpic team coach, m I os Angeles 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN D. RYAN. 17 4,|' 
.Scollsdvilf. .^rl/. ni.is- 
icTcil Ihd uir currents in 
his aptly naniod fllidcr, 
■■SiMi" (rinnish fur 
"l!iils"). .ind bc.ii 32 
sdilplanorv to bccyiiiK* 
Ihc' oscrall ycmiicr in 
Iltc- ciglil-dqy Naiioii- 
•il Sisaiing f'liampityn- 
shipv .11 I I Mir.igc 
I icld. ( alif. 


FRAMCINE FOX. M, 
ui>n Iltc tyonicii's .5iHt- 
niclcr k.iy.ik singlcv in 
ihc Naliun.il Caiioo 
Kacini! ( hainpioiishipv 
on the I’oioinac. Ihc 
MCiory made Iter ihe 
spon'v \oiingesi n.i- 
lioiial clianipioii and 
helped the AA.ishingion 
ItA-C '.i Canoe ( liih to 
Its loiirlli sirai|!lil iillc. 


JOHN HARWICH. 2'), 
puhliLiiy direciui of 
Waynevbiirg ll’a ) Col- 
lege. ejiiick-vleppeO his 
wa.y to Mciory in ihe 
Junior /\ALi .3l)-kilo- 
meter w.ilk iii .3 hours 
A mtmites 3" seconds, 
John, blio walks us j 
hobby, paced .3iKt miles 
prcpvirint for the race 
in AA . 1 ) ncsburg. 


OAVIO MANN. 14. of 
A.ilparaiso, liul. coolly 
/oonied Ins racer down- 
hill ihrough live heats 
;o deleai a reci'rd held 
of 1)12 boss and win 
the 25lli All-American 
boap Boa Derby in Ak- 
ron. David linished Ihc 
Iasi heal in 2''-K see- 
onds lo win a S7.5(H) 
Collette scholarship. 


ABIGAIL HOFFMAN, 
15. once the derensivc 
Mar of a Toronto boys 
liockey team. Icfi the 
ice and joined il'e ttirlx 
to clip IX seconds olV 
Ihe (Juehec open track 
record and win the 
women's XSO-yard run 
in 2 I 5. 5 ai the I asicin 
Canada meet in Si. 
Laniberi. Quebec. 



GARY ROBERTS. | 5, 
of Uneasy ilte. Ohio won 
12 straighi and look his 
second conseculisc jun- 
ior Mile in Ihe AAorld 
Horseshoe Champion- 
ships. in (ireenville, 
Ohio. Me set two junior 
world records by loss- 
ing (ifi nutters oui of so 
[incites, once liilliii|t 16 
m a row. 


ENJOY OEE WEEK AFTER WEEK AFTER WEEK Al 



Ifyou’re already a LIFE subscriber, 
you have many wonderful features 
comingyour way in the weeks ahead. 
But. ifyou'rejust a sometime LIFE 
reader, you're going to miss a lot of 
the best LIFE has to offer, and, 
frankly. it‘s too good to miss. 

You can be sure of enjoy ingall of 
it simply by mailing the attached 
card. We’ll send to your home, week 
after week, a bright new package of 
color, beauty and editorial excite- 
ment for everyone in your family — 
LIFE magazine. 

Foryour children — big, beautiful 


pictorial essays on science, history, 
nature. Just the thing to help them 
in the new' school year. For you — 
sports, fashions, food, travel, adven- 
ture. decorating, travel, television, 
stage, movies. For all the family — 
the story behind the story of the 
week's big news events. 

And your cost for all this? Only 
10«i an issue— 20 weeks of LIFE for 
only SI. 99. Don't send any money 
now; we'll send you a bill later. But 
don't miss any more issues of LIFE. 
Mail the card today. LIFE, 540 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 111. 


COMING SOON IN LIFE 

THE BODY WE LIVE IN. A Continuing report 
on the most amazing of all machines— how it 
works, the body in motion, its defenses, etc. 
GLORY OF GREECE. Greek thought, history and 
philosophy— a 5-part study of what today's 
world ov.es history's greatest cisili/aiion. 

MAN INTO SPACE. In Lll H only, regular first- 
person reports from America's Astronauts on 
their perilous Journeys into space. 

BECOMING A NUN. An unusual, rarely photo- 
graphed subject - - which follous beautifully and 
reverently the steps of postulant, first novice, 
second novice, professed sister; and finally, the 
mission out into the world. 

SAVAGES OF NEW GUINEA. In I I KL's spectac- 
ular color pages, you'll accompany an expedi- 
tion from Harvard's Peabody Museum and sec 
the natives of a strange and primitive land. 
ARCTIC DEFENSE FRONTIER. Our far-ranging 
clectronicinstallaiionsinihesub-zero north that 
guard you against surprise attack — the equip- 
ment and the men who live with it 24 hours a day. 




BASEBALLS WEEK 

by FRANK OEFORD 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Vic Power of Minnewea came out to hit in a 
dirty uniform and Plate Umpire Sam Carra- 
gun made liim go back and slip into some- 
thing fresher. Returning cleanly attired live 
minutes later. Power got a bunt single. 
Pilcher Dave Stenhousc also learned a lesson 
about sanitation— that if you must be un- 
clean. at least be tight-lipped about it. At 
the All-Star Game, in the spirit of tempo- 
rary camaraderie. XNasbinKtem's Stenhouse 
had told Manager Ralph Houk that he used 
pine tar. a sort of sticky spit, on his bands. 
Two days later. Stenhousc was facing 
Monk's regular team, and right away the 
Yankee manager squealed to the umps. who 
promptly made Stenhousc go wash his 
hands. New Viirk drew the biggest profes- 
sional sports crowd ever to assemble m the 
District of Columbia, and so many kids 
took to running onto the field that the Sen- 
ators almost lost by forfeit. Then they lost 
anyway. Farlier in the week, in Yankee Sta- 
dium, Roger Mans had tlirosvn a golf ball 
back into the friendly right-field stands 
whence it had come. Such a lack of golfing 
etiquette may be escused, however, because, 
unlike Arnold Palmer's, Maris' army is 
asainsr liim. Mickey Mantle's knee acted up 
again, but Hector Lopez continued to pick 
up the slack (.429). providing Houk with 
the ahh-gce-whiz problem of having Tony 
Kubek back from the Army with no place 
to play him. Mel McGaha of Cleveland 
should have such worries. With five more 
losses, his team was down to .5(K) after a 
6-19 sw(Km since that day a mere month 
ago when it led the league. Dick Donovan 
picked up two of the three Indian wins, and 
somebody else broke into the clubhouse 
and picked up a bunch of gloves, three of 
them Shortstop Woodie Held’s. The cops 
are out looking for a hudding inlielder. 
lialiiniorc sleuths were faced with the 
tougher job of trucking down a virus that 
felted a few of the players and. worse yet. 
the team trainer too. A healthy 458 week 
by Brooks Robinson was about all that kept 
Ikn Casey off the Oriole payroll, l <« .\n- 
Rcics (4-4)droppcd to third as Ken McBride 
lost his bid for his 1 Ith straight. Torly-y ear- 
old Art Fowler won one and helped save 
three others in relief. For ChkaRo Juan Pi- 
/arro split a doublehcadcr all by himself 
with the Yanks. You never knew how l>e- 
troit would go, either. The Tigers won one 
game with three runs in the ninth after two 
were out and nobody on. They lost anoth- 


er when a sure double hit an umpire and 
turned into an t>ut. Kansas City— its in- 
jury total at 68 for the year now — split six 
with belter pitching. But in one double- 
header the staff gave up almost half a mile 
in walks, hits and .subsequent further move- 
ment around the bases. And then there's 
Boston. Kighih place or not. the Red Sox 
certainly have had their moments. After 
28 starts by the pitching staff without a 
complete game. Bill Monbouquclic no-hit 
the While Sox, giving but a lone walk, thus 
adequately satisfying Manager Mike Jlig- 
gins' humble pre-game wish; “I hope he 
can tinish what he starts." 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Though they may well he "the worst team 
ever to play baseball." the Mets (.«v page 
22i won a doubleheader. A twin bill. The 
Mets. Won. Of course, they had to do it in 
their own fashion, which was to take 2.1 
innings and more than seven hours, but 
then, all week New York did things its own 
special way. In the three games before The 
Doublehcadcr the team scored 19 runs— 15 
in a row on homers— and lost them all. 
Completely wasted was Frank Thomas’ 
record-tying two MRs in each of three 
straight games. The team that lost to the 
Mets was nobody but the Nl. champions 
from Cincinnati, who look only like cham- 
pion homebodies this year. At Crosicy Field 
the Reds are 40-15; everywhere else 21-.10. 
Things were hardly belter with second-place 
-San Francisco. A 2-3 week dropped the 


PITCNING-BEST A WORST 


Mast 

Wins 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Nr Teiiy IS 

Minn Pascual IS 

LA McBrid* II 

BaU Pappas 10 

Clev Donovan IS 

Ch> 2w.lh ID 

Del Bunning 11 

Bos 2 wall 9 

KC 4 with B 

Wash Stenhouse 10 


Pci 

Cluh Most 

Wins Lasses 


23S( Teiiy 9 

25« Kaal 9 

I89{ Duien 8 

1851 Estrada 12 

29% Perry 9 

199( Piiarro II 

22% Mossr II 

I95i Sehwall II 

\1% Rakow IZ 

2A% Darnels 12 


23% 

V% 

20% 

20% 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
LA Drysdale 20 

SF Sanloid H 

Cm 2 with 16 

Pilt Friend 12 

StL Gibson 13 

Mil Shaw 12 

Phil MahaNey IS 

Hous Farrell 8 

Chi , Koonce 9 

NY Hook 7 


27% 2 with 7 19% 

20% O'Dell 10 24% 

2S% O’Toole II 24% 

19% Friend 10 22% 

21% jKkson 9 18% 

21% Spahn II 21% 

29% 2 with 9 tS% 

21% Farrell 13 19% 

23% Ellsworth IS 22% 

2S% Craig 17 22% 


ttauum through SaliitJuv. Augini 4 



CHICAGO'S WEEK saw Cubs' George Altman 
bcut Giants with a home run and Sox' Char- 
ley Maxwell hit three more homers on Sunday. 


Giants five games back, and when lowly 
Chicago heat them, a sarcastic local head- 
line read: "Ciiants Nearly Real Cubs." Chi- 
cago was paced by the .409 hilling of Hilly 
Williams and by the continued spotless 
fielding of Ken Hubbs. who has now gone 
47 games without an crr»>r. Fleven more and 
he breaks Red Schoendicnsl's Nl. record 
for scctvnd basemen. With a 2 3 week Pitis- 
borgh hardly ended its collapse. The ma- 
jors' leading hitter, Smokey Burgess, led the 
losing way with .476 and two HRs, receiv- 
ing some help from subs Howie Goss (.333, 
4 RBIs) and Jim Marshall (5 for 8) when 
they got a chance. .Milwaukee cooled off to 
3 3. and. unbelievably, Warren Spahn came 
down with the first sore arm of his carcer. 
Housirin was an improved 3-3. and still 
changing its roster. Among the latest addi- 
tions is a young outfielder named Ron Da- 
vis. who is valued so highly by the Colts that 
they had put a minor league franchise in 
Durham. N.C. — where he was attending 
Duke— just to accommodate him. There 
hasn't been an NL no-hittcr in St, l.ouis 
since 1924, and Ray Washburn lost his try 
for one in the seventh inning. Still, he held 
on for a four-hii shutout, his second win of 
the week, as Minnie Minoso came back to 
the starting lineup and the C'ards posted a 
4-2 mark. I'hiladciphia was 3-2 in the Na- 
tional League, but 0-1 against Class A op- 
position. Their Williamsport farm beat 
them 5-1. Not only that, but pitching ace 
Art Mahaffey was bombed in his All-Star 
appearance. On his next regular turn he 
came hack to win his 15lh and hit a grand 
slam home run. Los .\nKfk*s kept roiling, 
doing various interesting things in the proc- 
ess. Don Drysdale won his 20lh.and Maury 
Wilis stole his 54th — stealing home for the 
first lime in his major league career. They 
gave Leo DuriKher a rubber mat so he 
wouldn’t erase the chalk third-base coach- 
ing lines, as is his custom, and the fans were 
queuing up for scats way out in right field 
just to be near darling Frank Howard. John- 
ny Podres. attired in .Sandy Koufa.x' sweat- 
shirt, won his fourth straight game, and 
vowed the injured Koufax would not get 
his sweatshirt back. The way the rest of the 
Dodgers were going, a sweatshirt was all of 
Sandy Koufax that they needed. end 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GARY ALSO PLAYED 

Sirs: 

I was really ‘’iced otT" by your ariielc on 
the PCiA tournameni (7'/rf TrouhU- with 
Lvailiiiu an Army. July 30). Of Ihe 27 para- 
graphs. exactly one was devoted to Gary 
Player, the winner. Mr. Palmer is a wonder- 
ful golfer and gentleman, but I was sick of 
hearing about hint. 

I-or anyone who watched the linal round 
of this ‘‘dull" lournumcni. it was the tre- 
mendous drive put on by Bob Goalby and 
the great heart displayed by Gary Player that 
provided the PC>A with its extremely excit- 
ing and dramatic close. 

Sl SAS SCHIHt 

Bellcxillc. III. 

Sirs'. 

Arnold Palmer's Army wasn't really the 
story of the PG.A. You related the obvious: 
the throngs following a dynamic star. But 
you failed: 

1 ) to find any drama in Gary Player's 
achiesemeni in winning the second of the 
three most important tournaments In our 
country (after being eliminated from the 
linal 36 holes at Troon a week before); 

2) to mention that Palmer was probably 
"burned out" after winning the British 
Open: 

to comincnl rni wluit may Ix'coine an 
important innovation in golf— that of spec- 
tator stands which were introduced at A roni- 
mink. 

Ki>wari> J. Mai i k.an 

Ridgcticld, N.J. 

.Sirs; 

When a giant arises in any field there are 
usually two types of reaction. There arc 
those who wish to take an easy way out by 
thinking. "It isn’t fair for one to dominate 
for so long," Then there are those who are 
resolved to go out there and beat him. It is 
this latter kind of determination that seems 
lohave pul Arnold Palmcron lop. l.vcn when 
he was completely out of contention in the 
PCiA. Palmer thought he could shoot a 62 
and win. The fact that he failed means only 
one thing— he'll probably be more deter- 
mined than ever in his next tournament. 
Palmer is still the champion. 

KOHI RT RtYNOI l)S 

Hagerstown. Md. 

THE VIGOR WE HAVE 

Sirs: 

I received your July 16 issue containing 
The Vigor H e .\cfJby President Kennedy at 


the same lime that we here in Peoria were 
preparing a welcome-home celebration for 
Miss Susan Mary Haynes, who was recently 
designated Miss Physical Fitness for I%2 at 
the Dance Educators Convention in New 
York. 

.Susan, now a 15-year-old high schiml 
cheerleader and acrobatic dancer, was 
handicapped as a small child by a bone dis- 
ease in her legs and originally her parents 



provided her with dancing lessons for thera- 
peutic purposes. Before her return to Peoria 
she had spent two or three weeks in New 
York giving demonstrations of fitness exer- 
cises. She is next scheduled to give similar 
demonstrations at the World's Fair in Seattle 
starting August 1 1. It sKcurred to me these 
events nicely complement President Ken- 
nedy’s program. 

Robert G. Day 
Mayor 


Peoria, HI. 


Sirs: 

"The vigor we need" we already have'. The 
returns of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. (rack meet fur- 
ther convinced me of this ( H'hirliiig Siircexx 
for ilu U.S.. July .30). I sincerely believe that 
we have a great potential as leaders in both 
the women's and the men's evenis~and I 


mean all of them. The talents of our women 
remain faithfully untapped. Men have the 
chance to develop skills in track, while 
most girls don't even know what a jav- 
elin is. We girls, excluding swimmers, are 
neglected. 

Givethe girlsa break. Find out how ginnl 
we can be if wc try . 

Li/ Brissan 

Summit. N.J. 


Just to satisfy my curiosity. I checked 
over the results of the U.S.-U.S..S.R. track 
meet and compared them with your predic- 
tions of July 16 (V.S. tifitl V.S.S.H. Ahoiit- 
filer). And the accuracy of your forecast 
was truly ama/ing. 

Not counting the lO.OOO-mcler run lin 
which Bolotnikov, the winner, was not en- 
tered in your predictions) and the 5.000- 
meter run (in which "vlax Truex. whom you 
favored, did not enter), you picked winners 
2‘> limes. The only race you guessed w rong 
was the men's steeplechase. This comes out 
to be a winning average of .967. 

Dan E-J3IJY 

Silver Spring, Md. 

IN THE EIRE 

Sirs; 

After working myself into cxiiauslioii re- 
modeling my Fire Island house this spring. 
1 now return to find Robert Moses sneaking 
along behind one of his the-whsvle-world- 
will-be-happier-whcn-paved-solid ideas. 
This one is to cap some necessary dune re- 
building with a totally unnecessary — more, 
destructive — highway. As one resident of 
Fire Island asked, "Arc you going to put a 
3(X)-frHU-wide road down my 400-fool-wide 
community?" 

The best coverage the matter has had in 
the press anywhere was Arthur Brawley's 
article if-'ire on ihr hlaiul, July 23|. In fact. 
I'm sending a few copies to New York Con- 
gressmen and Assemblymen as representing 
my own sentiments. 

ViKdiNiA B. Moore 

Soulhold. N Y, 

IN THE SAUCE? 

Sirs: 

I think Gerald was in a "Holland-du^rc" 
when he wrote a sympathetic dream for Gal- 
vin R. Grirtilh. {Abininl that Minnesota Cun~ 
nonhall. July 30. ) 

If poor Griflilh had nightmares when he 
operated the old Washington Senators, he 
deserved them. What eighth-place team 

< oniinufil 
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AND SO PRACTICAL! 


“Most practical sport in the world”. 
That’s the best way to describe fly- 
ing your own Piper. 

It’s a span that never ceases to 
fascinate. It’s pmcrical because fly- 
ing for business or pleasure means 
faster, more convenient travel direct 
to your destination on your own 
scheJule. 

NOW! SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
FLIGHT LESSON FOR ONLY 

You can try flying yourself — handle 
the controls, make turns, climbs, 
glides — during this special intro- 
ductory flight lesson being offered 
by your nearby Piper dealer. With 
an experienced, government-rated 
instructor at your side, you’ll see 
for yourself how easy and how 
much fun flying can be. 

You’ll fly in the newest, most 
modern, all-metal, low wing Piper 
Cherokee or the nimble Piper Colt, 
sport-trainer that sells for only 
S4995 — both famed for flying ease 
and Piper flight safety features. Of 
course, there's no obligation, 



FREE 

PILOT 

LOG BOOK 

your first flight tessori 

Why not try it today — or this week- 
end’’ Just cal! your Piper dealer f/i'jfct/ 
in the Yellow Pages) or drop out to 
the airport. You'll be most welcome. 



PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
lock Haven, Pa. 


Q Please send nome of neoresi Piper dealer, 
Q Pleose send Flight Facts Kit including 
cotalog of oil Piper plones. 


Nome _ 
Address 


wouldn’t have “difticiilty drawing funs 
across the street" if lhe> had been dwelling 
in the inky American League basement as 
long as our Senators had. and the owner 
dealing off e\er> good pla>cr that came 
along',’ 

I he Twins are hanging in there this sea- 
son, I me. They're riding high. The fans are 
pouring into Grifliih’s park — from Sas- 
katchewan to Desils I akc. .Swell. Mr. Hol- 
land, Great. More ptswer to the team. But 
don’t ever feel sorr> for Calvin G.'s "hard 
times" in Washington. We gave him much 
more than he ever deserved. And someday, 
when his Twins have been Adam's apple 
deep in lOth or even down in eighth place 
for u few years, that grand man of base- 
ball will be lucky if he draws llics across 
the street. 

William W'. Mii.i ir 

Bowie, Md. 

Sirs; 

Alt hands here in Devils Lake got a big 
bang out of Gerald Holland's story about 
our excursion to the Minnesota Twins' three- 
game series with the Yankees. 

The latest reaction cante this morning 
when our co-organizer. Bert W ick, told me 
he had a call from Hilt Weaver, sportscaster 
for WDAY-TS’. Fargo. N. Dak. Bill said 
the W’ahpcton IN. Dak.) boys consumed 
5sK) cans of beer as against the mere 460 
cans used by the more temperate Devils 
Lake bunch. And so the laughs go on. Many 
thanks. 

Mag Hauonir 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Sirs: 

Gerald Holland's article was a classic. He 
certainly demonstrated a most delicious feel 
for the mores of the midwestern small town. 
Being a product of that society, as well as a 
hack writer. 1 never realized how stylized the 
existence until 1 read Holland's impressions. 
Great! 

Cl ANCY ImI.SI UNI) 

Los Angeles 

CASH FOR THE HALL 

Sirs: 

We were astounded to read in SroRt- 
CARt) (July 2) the following statement: 

"American Football League players 
will not be eligible for the Pro Football Hull 
of Fame. Reason; the National Football 
League is paying much of the 5500,000 it 
will take to establish the hall at Canton. 
Ohio." 

1 was the co-chairman of the fund-rais- 
ing committee (which raised, through pub- 
lic subscription, 5399.640) and presently 
serve as a director of the Professional Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame. Contrary to your state- 
ment. the National Football League and its 
members contributed a total of Sl.T.tKX), 


which constitutes approximately 3',' of the 
amount subscribed. No contribution from 
any league member exceeded 5 1 .(KX). 

R. E, Lilly 


Canlon, Ohio 


• The -American Football League has 
not been asked to participate either in 
the planning or the financing of the Pro 
Hall of Fame. Although the NI L has 
been aelive in promoting the new Hall. 
Reader l.illy is correct on the sum con- 
tributed.- FI). 


PERINI STOCK IS STEADY 

Sirs: 

In your recent article regarding the Mil- 
waukee Braves ( .Vo More Jov in Bed town, 
July 16) you mentioned the fact that Perini 
Corporation had cut its dividend in half. 

If y ou will again check your source book. 

I think you'll find this is not so. Perini has 
not cut the dividend — it still remains 5()c 
l>er year— 1 quarterly. 

Al AN KtNNtDY 

Stamford, Conn. 

BOXER'S WORD TO EVERYMAN 

Sirs; 

Cieruld Aslor's article on Boxer Randy 
Sandy ( The Everyman of lio.ving, July 30) 
brought home to me again the sometime fu- 
tility of the punch-for-pay profession. 

I w rite not as a crusader for the abolish- 
ment of boxing but as one who. 20 years 
ago. made a living at it. 

The long uphill grind of training and con- 
ditioning. diet and exercise, sweat and lini- 
ment — all of it — culminates only in the 
bunched tisi against the jawbone. And a re- 
motely possible moment of glory for some. 
Hut (he downhill slide into oblivion is much 
faster than the uphill grind, and it is too 
late then for the moment of truth that must 
come when the lighter realizes he is through. 
The question "What do I do now?" should 
have been asked ntuch earlier, and of the 
boxer himself. 

If he knows nothing but boxing, there is 
little he can do. There are lessons to be 
learned from every punch— lessons that 
have nothing to do with boxing. A boy be- 
comes a man quickly m the ring— and a 
man grows old quickly when he takes a 
punch to the head. There are lessons to be 
learned from the Beau Jacks and the Johnny 
Saxtons— knowledge to be stored away for 
a belter lime and a better place. 

There is no way these lessons can be made 
mandatory for the strong young men who 
will not always be winners. The solution 
lies with the Everyman of boxing himself, 
h consists of some good profound thought 
about the future before it becomes the past. 
The l-.veryman of boxing should realize that 
he owes himself somelhing more than a 
punch in the head. 

VV'AYNt Hyim 

Washington 


MORE FEOFLE HAVE lOUOHT FIFERS 
THAN ANT OTHER FIANE tM THE WORID 
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LIVES. PACKS. GOESrORLON" IN THE WEEKEND PLAID 


JACK WINTER'S new after-game glamour. With the fun, the on-the-run of "Orton" acrylic. You'll love the way the 
crease endures. the wash-as-you-wi'i. Brown plaid. Shirt-jacket. W-W. about Sl2. Matching pants. 8-18. /fijTnnN^ 
about SW. At t!-:-?? — •? 5/ores; /Y. C.Prange Co..App.‘r!on. Wise.; Macy's.New York; John Wanamaker. UH ^ 

Philadelphia: Gimbeis. Pittsburgh: Sibiey'z. Rochester. Btiu* ron shteh ; • ••cwisr«t' 







cioANcms 


FULL KING-SIZE 

Vacuum-cleaned tobacco 
to smoke cool, burn slow, 
taste noticeably richer 



